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By FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


Evaluating the Adequacy of 
the Book Collection 


Flora B. Ludington is librarian of Willis- 
ton Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke 
Colle ge, South Hadle vy, Mass. 


CO 
= 


HE MOST usual method of surveyin 

library book collections can be termed 
“common sense evaluation,” a procedure 
which a modern student of research meth- 
describe as mere hypo- 


odology would 


thesizing or pure speculation. Douglas 
Waples has recently characterized the li- 
which has resulted from 


brary literature 


this technique as follows: “The proceed- 
ings of library conventions and the con- 
tents of library journals consist in a very 
large part of such hypothetical analysis. 
It may become the refuge of the student 
who leaps to conclusions, of the young 
to see himself in print, 


man impatient 


and of the veteran librarian who has be- 
come hopelessly autobiographic.” 
Any ot 


necessity belong 


of 


autobiographic 


account a self survey must 


to the 
class if it is to outline for possible guid- 
ance of others a procedure for surveying 
the book resources of a college library. 


ot Mount Holyoke 


we upon common 


In our survey the 


College library relied 
sense evaluations of faculty and library 
staff members, who contributed their ex- 
perience in using our own and other li- 
braries. So far as was possible, human 


nature being what it is, we endeavored to 


Prot 


library 


p 


Inve 


tigating 


( ago Press, 1939, 5 


direct them toward a reasonably scientific 
analysis of our book resources. 
And now to be autobiographic. It is 
important that the timing of a survey 
be psychologically right, otherwise the re- 
sults may be a hindrance rather than a 
benefit. The coming of a new librarian 
to Mount Holyoke College very nearly 
coincided with the close of one hundred 
years of book accumulation and the com- 
ing of a new president. It was therefore 
desirable for the new librarian to familiar- 
ize herself with the strength and weak- 
of 


recommendations 


nesses the before making 


library 
to the administration. 
The possibility of engaging outside ex- 
perts was considered, but a decision to 
utilize our own faculty and library staff 
members was readily accepted, for it prom- 
ised to give an excellent opportunity to 
become better acquainted with individual 
faculty members and to learn of their 
particular interests and special knowledge. 
Another factor which weighed heavily in 
making the decision to undertake a self 
survey was a conviction that the fullest 
use of books in a college comes when the 
members of the teaching staff have co- 
operated in their selection and are made 
aware of all available facilities. 
Preliminary Procedure 

A full year was spent in making prepa- 
rations for the survey before it was pro- 


posed to the faculty library committee. 








During this time the librarian studied the 
history of the institution, its transition 
from seminary to college, the changes in 
the curriculum, and the increasing em- 
phasis on individual instruction in various 
forms of tutorial work. In studying the 
history of the college, research interests 
of present and former professors were 
noted and kept in mind when actual ex- 
Often 


these research interests were found to re- 


amination of the stacks was made. 
sult in good special collections. Reports 
of librarians for the past sixty-seven years 
were read with care and notes were made 
of special purchases and important gifts. 
Special attention was given to the records 
of committee meetings held 1930-35 when 
the Carnegie Corporation’s liberal grant- 
in-aid for the purchase of books was being 
spent. Many gaps in the collection had 
been filled during these years, and memo- 
randums had been made of desiderata for 
the future. 

A tentative questionnaire covering vari- 
ous aspects of the library’s activities was 
submitted to the library committee and 
revised by them before it was actually 
sent out. By securing the advice of fac- 
ulty representatives in the formulating of 
the questionnaire, we not only profited by 
their suggestions but were assured of their 
greater cooperation. Here tribute should 
also be paid to help received from many 
quarters. Miss McCrum’s account of the 
survey at Washington and Lee? offered 
The University of Chi- 


was of incomparable assist- 


many suggestions. 
cago survey” 
ance, and remained ever before us as an 
example, for if the University of Chicago 
library with its million or more volumes 
could be evaluated as to its adequacy for 


?McCrum, Blanche P “A College Library Makes 


Its Own Survey Plan.” A.L.A. Bulletin 41:947-52, 
Dec 1937 

* Raney, M. Liewellyn The University Libraries 
University of Chicago Press [c1933] (The Univer 
sity of Chicago Survey Vol. VIL.) 
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university use, surely our collection of 
150,000 volumes could be evaluated as to 
its adequacy for an undergraduate liberal 
arts college. 

The questionnaire included all aspects 
of the library and its administration, but 
the present discussion is confined to the 
Op- 
portunity was given each faculty member 
these 


evaluation of the book collection. 


to evaluate the book collection in 
respects: 


1. The adequacy of the book collection 
in his subject field 

a. Whether or not it was in arrears and if 
so, an estimate of the number of volumes 
required to bring it up to date 

b. Its adequacy for courses now in the cur 
riculum 

c. Its adequacy for honors students, grad 
vate students, and faculty research 

d. Its adequacy for books of general and 
cultural interest, though not essential for 
curricular needs 

e. Its adequacy for courses which should 
be added to the curriculum 

f. In what aspects is the book collection 
strong? 

g. In what aspects is the book collection 
weak? 

h. Are there books which are 
and needing replacement ? 


worn out 


2. Reference materials needed 


3. The adequacy of its periodical files 


a. Periodical titles needed, to be listed 
order of importance 

b. Periodical files needing completion 

c. Periodical files needing binding 


Bibliographi al References for 
Faculty Use 


It should be recognized that such bald 
questions cannot be expected to result in 
replies which are sufficiently detailed to 
be revealing and helpful. A plan was 
therefore worked out to supply each fac- 
ulty member with a few general references 


and a carefully selected bibliography re- 
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This 


regarding 


field. 


information 


lating to his specific was 


supplemented by 
departmental book and periodical funds 
five Since 


for the preceding 


Randall* had reported that we stood sixth 


years. 


in the list of libraries reporting their hold- 
ings of items on the Shaw list® and since 
many Shaw titles had subsequently been 
purchased on the Carnegie grant, em- 
phasis was placed on other possible aids. 
Page references were cited in Mohrhardt’s 
Books for College Li- 


the reference annotated to 


List of Junior 


braries,® and 
show its possible usefulness in selecting 


books for freshman and sophomore stu- 


dents. A few of the references used are 
listed at the end of this article. (See 
Partial Bibliography for Faculty Use.) 


For reference books use was made not 
Mudge, Guide to Reference 
Books’ but also of the bibliography and 


only of 


reference syllabus of Columbia Univer- 
This 


as an impetus for more 


sity School of Library Service.* 


svilabus served 
than one professor to make a more care- 
ful analysis of our holdings. 

With the increase in tutorial instruc- 
periodicals are becoming more and 


Here 


tion, 
more essential to college libraries. 


three general lists were used: 


Periodicals 
1934. 


List of 
Faxon, 


Lyle, G. R. Classified 
for the College 
(Rev. ed., 1940) 

Ulrich, C, F., ed. 
2d ed. Bowker, 1935. 

Litchfield, D. H., ed. Classified List of 4800 


Library. 


Periodicals Directory, 


Serials. University of Pennsylvania Press, 

1936. 

‘ Randall, William M. The College Library. A.L.A 
und University of Chicago Press [c1932] p. 1¢ 


omp 1 List of Books for 
( lege Libraries \.L.A., 1931 
*Mohrhardt, F. E., comp. A List of Books for 


lunior College Libraries A.L.A., 1937 
7 Mudge, I. G. Guide to Reference Books, 6th ed 
A.L.A., 1936 
* Columbia University. School of Library Service 
labus for Bibliography and Reference 
1" Service 62, 2d. ed. [c1937] 
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This latter list was unusually helpful, 
because it indicated holdings of college 
Com- 


parative studies of periodicals in differ- 


libraries comparable to our own. 


ent fields were also cited, such as: 


N.Y.U. Washington Square Library. An 
Annotated List of 100 Education Serials. 
New York University, 1936. 

Redman, A. B. “Classified List of Current 
Periodicals in the Fields of Athletics. . . .” 
American Physical Education Association 
Research Quarterly 6:63-74, Mar. 1935. 

Walter, F. J. “Religious Periodicals in 
Public, College, and University Librar- 


ies.” Library Journal 60:602-03, Aug. 
1935. 
Allen, F. P. A Check List of Periodical 


Literature . .. of Interest to Zoolo- 
gists. ... University of Michigan Press, 
1935. 


This material and general references 
on college libraries and survey methods 
such as Raney’s University Libraries® and 


Randall’s The College 
gathered together in the 


Library® were 
bibliography 
room of the library on a special faculty 
reserve shelf. Specialized knowledge of 
a narrow field can result in neglect of 


The bib- 


liography room is located near the li- 


general aspects of a subject. 


brary offices and was chosen in order 
that have the 


opportunity to call attention to our bib- 


the librarian might 
liographical resources and to offer sug- 


gestions as to procedure. <A_ valuable 
by-product of the survey was an increased 
awareness of bibliographical tools. 
Seventy-nine blanks were returned by 
the teaching staff, representing every de- 
For the most 


partment of instruction. 


part, the replies represented individual 
opinions, but in some cases department 
members got together and made a group 


report. In a few instances, a minority 


* Raney, M. Liewellyn. Of. cit 
” Randall, William W Op. cit 
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report was made by a single instructor 
who diftered from the group opinion of 
the department. Although it is danger- 
ous to generalize, we found that 
fresh 


or from teaching elsewhere were, on the 


young 


instructors trom graduate schools 


whole, more familiar with bibliographical 
tools and more aware of gaps in the col- 
lection than the older, more established 
professors. This might be explained by 


the fact that those with longer tenure 


had already filled in the gaps which they 
had 


the college, and had helped to strength- 


observed when they first came to 


en our holdings in their own 


fields. 
The task of translating the replies into 


special 


a report that could be presented to the 


faculty library committee and to adminis- 
officers 
staff. 


trative then devolved upon the 


library Recommendations for peri- 
odicals or reference books already owned, 
sometimes in department libraries or clas- 
sified in a section little used by the person 
were quickly dis- 


making the request, 


posed of. Special attention was given 


to possible needs of departments that were 
suspected of not consulting the biblio- 
graphical helps suggested to them, and an 
investigation instituted 


independent was 


by the librarian. Whenever it was 
thought that further investigation was de- 
sirable, the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation schedule was studied for its out- 
line of the subject; reference and biblio- 
graphical needs were considered and 
checked with Mudge,"' Van Hoesen and 


Walter,’? and 


and the history and important landmarks 


the Columbia syllabus; 


of its literature were investigated and 

™ Mudge, I. G. Op. cit 

2 Van Hoesen, H. B., and Walter, F. K Bibl 
raphy, Practica Enumerative, Historical Scribner 
1925 

% Columbia University School of Library Service 
f fr ‘ 


subject bibliographies consulted to test 
the exhaustiveness of our holdings. 

For every department of the college a 
record was made of the strength and weak- 
ness of our library holdings to be used 


book 


This material was also compared with re- 


for future guidance in selection. 
quests made at the time of the Carnegie 
Corporation grant. We received such re- 
plies as these: 

Art and archaeology reported strength 
in material relating to sculpture, repro 
manuscript illumination, 
Athenian 

Greek 
Oriental art. 
ottered 


ductions of 
Greek 


weakness in 


sculpture and vases ; 


architecture, and 


Roman topography, and 


(Since a course is about to be 


in Oriental art, it is some comfort to be 


able to remind the administration that 


this weakness was reported two years 
ago. } 
English literature was discovered to 
have strength in dramatic literature of the 
Renaissance period, but weakness in non- 
dramatic literature of this period. 
Geology reported weakness in paleon- 
tology, but unusual strength in  pre- 
Cambrian and Scandinavian geology. 
Psychology was found to be rich in ma- 
terial relating to the psychology of the 
blind, but weak in industrial psychology ; 
and so it went through every department 
of instruction. Reports of strength and 
weakness were subsequently investigated 
and substantiated by the librarian. 
Much of this would be known through 
“common sense evaluation” to a librarian 
who had worked with the collection for 
a long period of time, but the survey 
technique accelerated the learning process 
of the new librarian. Book selection pro- 
cedure is facilitated by information as to 
groups to be 


known requirements of 


served. 
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Results of the Stud, 


In tabulating the data, returns from 


related departments were considered to- 
is divided into 


gether. Our curriculum 


three groups of studies: languages and 


literatures, natural sciences and mathe- 


matics, and social studies. Faculty com- 
mittee representation is frequently allotted 
on the basis of this division. The sound- 
ness of the group plan was demonstrated 
when more than one department in a 
group asked for identical titles of periodi- 
cals and reference books. In passing, it 
is interesting to note that although the 
library is frequently referred to in edu- 
cational literature as being the laboratory 
science depart- 


of the humanities, our 


ments over a period of eight years had 
been allotted 33.64 per cent of the total 
department appropriations for books and 
periodicals. 

In all, 
scriptions were suggested and a number 
of back files 


checked with the holdings of neighbor- 


106 additional periodical sub- 


requested. These were 
ing college libraries and the locations of 
journals owned near by were reported to 
the individual making the suggestion. Un- 
less they seemed to be needed for general 
undergraduate reference, these titles were 
placed in a “to be deferred list.”” Incom- 
plete sets were investigated and listed for 
future completion in order of probable 


Many 


of greater value to the teaching program 


importance. sets which would be 
if bound were called to our attention and 


a 50 per cent increase in the binding 


budget was secured. 
Follow-up Procedures: Special Book 


Interests 


Many of the valuable fruits of the 


survey have been realized in the follow-up 
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procedures. Of primary importance was 
the opportunity the book survey gave for 
conference with individual faculty mem- 
bers. In discussing specific desiderata, 
information was gained regarding special 


be 0k 


may in the long run bring the library its 


interests. Professional enthusiasms 
finest collections, and in so doing, provide 
material for investigations of faculty mem- 
bers, honors students, and graduate stu- 
dents. Even an undergraduate college 
should indulge itself in a few special col- 
lections, although caution has to be taken 
that essential volumes are not overlooked 
in the zeal to acquire a single luxury. 
The conferences which followed the sur- 
vey convinced the librarian that the com- 
posite enthusiasms of college faculty 
members in showing a wide and sane 
variety can result in a well-selected li- 


brary. 
Estimating Departmental Costs 


The second important follow-up pro- 
cedure related to budgets and actual cost 
of books in order to translate faculty 
recommendations into terms of money that 
would be needed for carrying them out. 
Prices of individual items such as refer- 
ence books and periodical sets were rela- 
tively easy to secure. It was, however, 
more difficult to make an estimate of the 


probable cost of additional titles that were 


requested. A study of our actual pur- 
chases was therefore undertaken in an 
attempt to substantiate estimates. We 


have recently completed a study of the 


cost of books charged against depart- 
mental allocations for the past eight years. 
Randall’s"* figures based on the first Shaw 
list’® show list price per title. Our data 
(see Appendix |) differ in that they show 


™ Randall, William M. “The College-Library Book 
Budget.” Library Quarterly 1:421-35, Oct. 1931 
™ Shaw, Charles B Or it 
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net cost per volume for books and con- 


tinuations. Wide variations are revealed, 
such as $1.98 for English and $10.02 for 
chemistry. ‘This latter figure was found 
to be attributable to a single continuation, 


Beilstein’s Handbuch der 
for when the figure for 


that of organ- 


ischen Chemie, 


Beilstein was disregarded the chemistry 


average fell to $6.31. The average cost 
for departmental purchases is $2.92, but 
when the volumes purchased from the gen- 
allocation are included, the 


eral library 


average drops to $2.89. This drop may 
be due to the purchase of inexpensive re- 
placements and volumes for recreational 


reading. 


Measuring Circulation of Books 


A third 


survey of our book resources is an attempt 


important follow-up of the 
to measure the use made of books which 
we already own. A sampling of the actual 
circulation of books from the main build- 
Some 
The 


most significant fact seems to be that 22.9 


ing has been taken this past year. 


very important facts are revealed. 


per cent of the titles in the circulating 
collection were taken from the library 
during the last calendar year. Since the 
honors and graduate students who work 
in the stacks and faculty members work- 
ing in their studies use books for which 
there is no permanent record, this by no 
means indicates the full use made of the 
collection. Of the volumes sampled, 30.4 
per cent show no use outside the stacks 
since 1919; of these 14.9 per cent were 
added during the years 1920-39, but 15.5 
per cent of them were cataloged more 
than twenty years ago and have not gone 
out of the building in these years. A study 
of this data class by class is in progress, 
and may, when completed, prove to be a 


valuable by-product of the survey. 
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Increased Use of Bibliographies 


The last important result of the survey 


is a personal one. It is the increase of 
our awareness of professional and biblio- 
graphical literature, if bibliographies can 
be considered as literature. To illustrate 
this, one can cite aids not fully used in 
conducting the survey that would now be 
used were we to begin again. (See the 
end of this article, under Other Aids.) 
Some were in existence two years ago, 
but did not come to our attention or were 
disregarded; others have been published 
since the survey took place. The use to 
which they can be put is shown in the 


University of Missouri statement of 
1937."° 


list recently issued is now available. 


The supplement to the Shaw 
Since 
our survey was begun, the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has issued a new List of Reference 
Books for College Libraries, compiled by 
a committee of librarians with Mrs. 
Frances Cheney as chairman. 

Were the survey beginning again, we 
would make even greater use of Raney’s 
University Libraries and of several of the 
public library surveys which have been 
For the 
sidering the making of a survey, the new 


A.L.A. publication of E. W. McDiarmid, 


Jr., The Library Survey, will be full of 


published. librarian now con 


suggestions, and a college library survey 
manual is promised by Peyton Hurt. 
There are some things a survey can do 
and some things it cannot do. It will 
help to strengthen holdings in present 
curricular fields, but it will not meet the 
new 


hold 


ings are negligible and for which extra 


problem of the introduction of 


courses in fields where the library 


Survey of the Rez 
Missouri Library 
Bulletin, 


* Severance, Henry O A 
sources of the University of 
Research Work (University of Missouri 


Vol. 38, No. 16, Aug. 1937 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
RECORD OF CIRCULATION 
1920 — 1939 


OF 


ADOE D 1820-39 


BOOKS IN 

CIRCULATION. | 

BOOKS NOTIN | 
CIRCULATION 








| ats 





Mount Hotyoke CoLiece Recorp or CIRCULATION 


funds are not available. It will en- Guide to the Literature of Chemistry. 
courage the building up of a well-rounded Wiley, 1927. 
the Mellon, M.G. Chemical Publications, Their 


collection, but it will not prevent : : 
Nature and Use. McGraw-Hill, 1928. 


enthusiasm of instructor or librarian from 


carrying away the lion’s share of a limited — 
or Education 


Monroe, W. S. “The Literature of Educa- 
tion.”” Educational Record 17 :555-65, Oct. 


budget. While it will not automatically re- 


sult in increased funds, it will add weight 


to one’s own “common sense evaluations” 1936. 
and substantiate them with specific infor- 
mation. For English Literature 

Cross, T. P. List of Books and Articles . . . 
Partial Bibliography for Faculty Use of English Literary History, 4th ed. Uni- 
Bae Ant versity of Chicago Press, 1926. (Rev. 


— — ed. 1939) 
College Art Association. “List of Books for 


a College Art Library.” Art Bulletin 


11:235-94, Sept. 1929. For Geography 


Starkey, O. P. “Geographic Nuggets in 
For Chemistry Public Documents.” Journal of Geog- 
Crane, E. J. and Patterson, Austin M. A raphy 30:161-69, Apr. 1931. 
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For History and Political Science 
Coulter, E. M. and Gerstenfeld, 
Historical Bibliographies. 
California, 1935. 
Guide to Historical 
lan, 1937. 
Burchfield, L. 


als in Political Science. 


University of 


M acmil- 


Literature. 


Student’s Guide to Materi 
Holt, 1935. 


For Psy chology 
Louttit, $e F 
Literature. 


Handbook of Psychological 
Principia Press, 1932. 


For Romance Languages 


Melanie. 


Survey of the 


A Faculty 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia. 

University of Libraries. 
1940. 
Guide for the Descrip 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 

Downs, Robert B. 
tion and Evaluation of Research Materi 
als. A.L.A., 1939. 

——., Resources of Southern Libraries. 
A.L.A., 1938. 

Henkle, Herman H. 
erature of Biochemistry.” 
Medical Library 
Dec. 1938. 

McColvin, L. R. and Reeves, Harold. Mu 


“The Periodical Lit 
Bulletin of the 
Association 27:139-47 


sic Libraries. Grafton, 1937. 2v. 
Livres francais choisis. Paris, 1937. National Association of Schools of Music. 
List of Books on Musi ( Bulletin No. 3 
Othe A ds : 
aid , June 1935; Bulletin No. 6, Sept. 1936; 
Bibliographical Planning Committee of Bulletin No. 11, Sept. 1939.) 
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Appendix I 
Mount Holyoke College Library 


Data given below compiled in 1940 by K. Kinder and R. W. Christ, show average number 
of volumes purchased per year and average cost per volume for books and continuations 
acquired on departmental allotments 1931-32, 1938-39. 


Department Average Number Average 
Vols. Purchased Cost per 
per Year Volume 
Anthropology 10.5 $ 3.24 
Art and Archaeology 99.66 3.99 
Astronomy 12.5 4.46 
*** Botany 30.21 5.47 
*Chemistry 27.25 10.02 
Classics 58.37 4.43 
***Economics and Sociology 255.39 2.15 
***F ducation 52.38 2.13 
English 84.81 1.98 
***English Literature and Drama 227.26 2.94 
Geology §2.25 2.23 
German 40.92 2.55 
***History and Political Science 208.41 3.78 
Hygiene 6.56 3.32 
Mathematics 16.63 3.86 
*** Music 113.13 2.08 
Philosophy 34.41 3.48 
**Physical Education 32.5 2.57 
Physics 24.75 4.13 
Physiology 43.65 3.30 
Psychology 60.38 2.18 
*** Religion 154.14 2.14 
Romance Languages 148.27 1.95 
Zoology 26.96 3.96 
Total 1796.36 $ 2.92 
letailed study of chemistry purchases shows that the high average cost is largely due to the purchase 
es of B tein’s H ibuch der organischen Chemie, at a cost of $091.82 Excluding this title, 
ag per volume of chemistry books drops to $6.31 
* Physical educatior had a library appropriation for only the last two years of 4he period studied 
Ir les purchase ym restricted funds 
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A Library for the 
College 


Laing is assistant 


Colle ge 


Alexander 
Dartmouth Library, 
N.H. 

have chosen 


R MY springboard I 


Harvie Branscomb’s Teaching with 
Books: A Study of College Libraries. | 
shall refer less specifically, now and then, 
to the symbolic stretch of shore line on 
which I found my springboard: the Dart- 
mouth College Library. I say less spe- 
cifically because my conclusions will not 
be drawn from the immediate scene of 
my own activities, with the assumption 
that what works well in Hanover, N.H.., 
is to be recommended to all comers. 

My title, “A Library for the Under- 
graduate College,” implies that the under- 
graduate college requires a distinct type 
of library, and that the concept of what 
such a library should be and how it 
should differ from others is still formative. 
Mr. Branscomb says, “The function of 
the college library, and usually its finan- 
cial exigencies as well, confine it to the 
preservation of books for its teaching pro- 
gram and for the direct use of faculty 
members in study and research.” He 
makes the standard exceptions covering 
local and college history. 

This summation, if we steadily bear in 
mind the implications of the words “pres- 
unexcep- 


and “‘direct,”’ seems 


The college library exists as the 


ervation” 
tionable. 
central working tool of a special educa- 
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librarian, 


Hanover, 


By ALEXANDER LAING 


Undergraduate 


tional project, limited typically to four 
years commencing at about mid-adoles- 
cence. Except for minor aspects of one 
or two courses, the college will not ex- 
pect of its library any books originally 
written for a lower mental age than that 
of college freshmen. 

At this point it seems well to divide the 
large problem under its two component 


bc 0ks 


before making sum- 


headings, and to deal with and 
services separately 
mary remarks in which the two will be. 
as they should be in all fundamental de- 
cisions, viewed as inextricable parts of a 


single function again. 


Books 


Because collegiate instruction still has a 
not too vague upper as well as a strict 
lower limit, the choice of books for the 
direct use of undergraduates is further 
The 


persists in remaining in college, when he 


simplified. occasional genius who 
might advance more swiftly without its 
encumbrances, can be dealt with by the 


conscientious librarian as the occasion 


arises. But in planning within the limits 
of what is reasonably to be expected, an- 
other definite fence can be put up at the 
borders of languages specifically taught 
in the curriculum, and a wavering bound- 
ary can be indicated to define upper limits 
acquired for 


of abstruseness in works 


undergraduate use. This can be placed on 


a line perhaps a year beyond the farther 
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reaches of any subject as it is taught in 
the prescribed curriculum. 

All of the other choices seem relative, 
even when we consider the needs of the 
undergraduate alone, apart from the needs 
of his 


upon one other limitation is presented with 


teacher. My private conviction 
the warning that it may merely betray the 
narrowness of one who is himself no lin- 
guist. I think nevertheless that it is ad- 
visable in a library primarily meant for 
undergraduates to emphasize the acquisi- 
tion of books in the language or languages 
For 


most American college libraries, the first 


native to the students themselves. 


English translation of Castiglione’s 
Courtier should thus be considered more 
desirable than the original Italian edition. 


But all 


special and later consideration. 


first editions are materials for 

When funds are not lavishly provided, 
the need for the college library to inte- 
grate its acquisition policy into close har- 
mony with the teaching program is an 
evident first obligation. ‘The entire prob- 
lem of what to acquire, in many institu- 
tions, probably is as academic as the 
institutions themselves, because the faculty 
members know just what they want and 
are resigned to the realization that they 
had better put their requests in order of 
relative importance as all of their de- 
siderata are not going to be supplied 
anyhow—at least until some years after 
the oldest and richest alumnus is bullied, 
by the saddest and weariest college presi- 
dent, into making the right kind of will. 

The choice of books to be bought is 
thus perhaps the least vexatious of the 
many problems of a librarian who has 
accepted the axiom that his most obvious 
obligation is the maintenance of an up-to- 
date working tool for a specific faculty 
specific subjects. 


engaged in teaching 
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The major problems affecting books as 
distinct from services in most cases can be 
summed up as those of inherited evil and 
those of unhoped-for bounty. The indi- 
vidual librarian usually starts with an 
appalling agglomeration representing at 
best the dead issues that were alive in 
other days, at worst the dubious gener- 
osity of zealots eager to clean out all 
roosting dodos from their own shelves. 
Into the sorrows of coping with such a 
clutter, there come on occasion the un- 
donations of real 


expected money for 


“something different’—sums with just 
enough affixed to 


librarian from applying them at all to the 


strings restrain the 
pressing needs of the moment. 

Mr. attacks all of these 
problems with vigor and ruthlessness— 


Branscomb 


and, what is not so common, with the 
backing of cited facts from researches 
conducted by himself and other field work- 
ers. From a study of the circulation 
figures of five colleges of moderate size, 
he concludes that “25,000 volumes cor- 
selected’ —and the 


rectly emphasis of 


italics is his—“would serve the under- 
graduate needs for the year of all five 
colleges, reference materials excepted, and 
10,000 volumes would have taken care 
of any one of the colleges.” He then 
cites with apparent approval a colleague’s 
remark that “the collegé library of the 
future will be a continually changing col- 


lection of 25,000 volumes.” 


What to Do with Moribund Book Stock 


This is the one point at which my series 
of “footnotes to Branscomb” enters the ur- 
gently dissenting phase. Mr. Branscomb, 
I gather, would indiscriminately dump all 
volumes of sermons that had come to the 
library as gifts. But I cannot, as a re- 
gretful agnostic, feel so bitter about old 
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sermons as some of my friends do who 


expose themselves to new sermons more 
And I shall 


better guide than my own conscience in 


often than I. want a far 
judging the value of anyone else's field 
with such inclusive ruthlessness. 

College faculties, as college librarians 
are so glumly aware upon both aspects 
of the simile, are like stagnant ponds fed 
few clear underwater 


by a springs. 


Seasonally those faculty ponds have a 


habit of “working’’—and all manner of 
strange old stuff comes up from the bot- 
tom: decaying leaves of other heydays, 
and peculiar slimy forms of primal life. 
It all disappears in due course, and the 
ponds are placid and stagnant again ex- 
cept for the few clear hidden springs 
known only to those who swim around in 
the ponds themselves. But the working 


brings changes each time it occurs. 
Things that had sunk to the bottom out 
of sight and mind are for a while on the 
surface once more. 

As an instance, I can cite the renewed 
interest, in several of our eastern colleges 
and universities, in the curious naive novels 
written by Americans in the early nine- 
teenth century. These are wanted for 
use in teaching, for assignment on the 
reading lists. One of the largest and 
oldest universities considers them so im- 
portant that booksellers of my acquaint- 
ance firmly believe that its library will 
lacks, 


Consequently the prices have 


buy any such items it and at a 
fancy price. 
become fancy, just at the time when the 
faculty of my own college is beginning to 
evince a strong interest. 

Five years ago, if I had let my con- 
science be my guide in winnowing down 
a collection of inherited goods and evils, 
with the specific object of saving what 
active teaching, | 


would be of use in 
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should almost certainly have junked those 
Whatever 


their special appeal might have been as 


quaint, self-conscious novels. 


New Hampshire imprints, or raw material 
for the social historian, it certainly would 
not have occurred to me that they would 
be placed at the reserve desk by order 
of teachers of English literature. 

There is obvy iously no telling or fore- 
seeing what parts of a moribund book 
stock will reattain dignity, perhaps of a 
new and different sort. ‘This of course is 
axiomatic in the great university and pub- 
lic libraries to which Mr. Branscomb re- 
the custodians of all 
acquirable knowledge, but it is an axiom 


fers as proper 
which cannot be wholly disregarded by the 


college library either, even though the 
main controlling method does turn upon 
the retention only of those books that are 
useful in active teaching. 


Mr. 


Branscomb’s candid discovery that it costs 


Finally, | thought to point out 
almost as much to throw a book away as 
to build new stack space for its retention. 
Common experience makes it not difficult 
to regard the estimate of fifteen to twenty- 
five cents per volume as being roughly 
correct for any library which goes in for 
thorough cataloging. A cataloger’s time 
costs a cent or more a minute. Many books 
have four or more cards to be hunted down 
and removed. The probability that there 
are cross reference cards in some instances 
makes the routine search for them advis- 
able in every case, if the catalog itself is to 
remain accurate. ‘Then there is the time 
to be spent in finding the book itself and 
removing the marks of ownership, to say 
nothing of the probably more highly paid 
time originally spent in deciding that the 
book must go. 

These considerations lead me to think 


that the average cost of discarding a book 
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would be nearer twenty-five cents than 
fifteen. And there is no reason for doubt- 
ing a professional stackbuilder’s estimate 
that twenty-five cents per volume is the 
average new stack cost. Having published 
his estimate, he would have a hard time 
exceeding it when requests for bids were 
sent out from the college treasurer’s of- 
fice. 

So—in the most pungent phrase of a de- 
pression era—what? For one thing, these 
various considerations confirm me in an 
old opinion that is not even original. 
While I share Mr. Branscomb’s not-so-old 
belief 


undergraduate teaching faculty should be 


that an efficient library for an 
compact and should be kept compact by a 


constant jostling of the dodo roosts, | 
think he errs, both in ideal and in practi- 
cal tactics, when he implies a need for the 
continuous outright discarding of books 
The fact that this 


defended even on the basis of 


not in active use. 
cannot be 
economy also a 


provides a lesser, but 


finally decisive argument against it. 


OU pen Stacks and Dodo Re posttorte R) 


Far better, it seems to me, is the plan, 
already much discussed and to some degree 
in use, which calls for a compact, active, 
kept continuously at- 


open-stack library 


tuned to current teaching needs, but 


maintained in conjunction with other re- 
positories for materials so valuable or ab- 
struse, or of such doubtful present 
usefulness, that they do not belong in any 
open stack maintained for strictly col- 
legiate purposes. 

Experience at Dartmouth is inevitably 
But here 


again | must emphasize the untypical na- 


pushing us in that direction. 


ture of our own situation. To attain 


the downward optimum of 25,000 vol- 


umes recommended by some for an under- 
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graduate library, we should have to dis- 
card 95 per cent of our books, which seems 
a trifle drastic. We do find, however, 
that in holding tenaciously to the open- 
stack principle we are progressively de- 
feated by the very size of the collection. 
For one thing, it has made necessary the 
conversion of our classification scheme 
from one of the simpler to one of the 
more ramified systems, scattering into 
several widely located sections books of a 
related nature that once were grouped 
under a vaguer heading in one place. 
For another, the smaller groups have 
again grown to a size which bewilders 
the simple-hearted seeker for two or three 
titles on his subject. Picking at random, 
he is certain to get a preponderance of 
books beyond his scope. 

The remedy with us, however, is the 
same as that which can be recommended 
to those who start with a collection so near 
the 25,000 optimum that the idea of out- 
right discards may seem practical as well 
as attractive to them. I should like to see 
the open stack of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library carefully studied, with the 
active cooperation of the whole faculty, 
and reduced to a working undergraduate 
library of much smaller proportions, from 
which books 
tracted at about the same rate as that of 


Whether the books removed 


would thereafter be sub- 
acquisitions. 
in the first great purge and successive 
minor ones should be again subdivided— 


into presumptive dodos, and suspects for 





the abstruse and valuable categories 
would be largely a matter of local con- 
venience. And because at this point we 
are merging into questions of service, the 
transition would best be indicated. 

As a means of doing so, as well as to 
remove any possible false impression aris- 


ing in my quotations from intermediary 
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phases of Mr. Branscomb’s argument, | 
want to quote the summary Mr. Brans- 
comb gives of his own opinions on the 
subject of book stock. 

“The ideal,” he says, “would seem to 
be to have available all books vitally re- 
lated to the subjects of the curriculum 
that can be secured.”” He adds the follow- 
ing “undebatables:” 

a. The 


numerical goals in either direction 


desirability of eliminating 

b. The continual removal of books that 
have obviously ceased to be of value 

c. Expansion only on the basis of need 
and actual use 

With the first I am in full accord, add- 
ing only the footnote that a tendency to 
direction would be better 


err in either 


steered toward compactness. To the sec- 
ond I add the serious codicil, for which | 
have already argued at length, that books 
removed should not mean books discarded 
—that the dodos should be placed in re- 
tirement from which any that summon 
enough energy can scramble back to the 
active collection again. To the third sum- 
mary no footnote seems necessary, beyond 
the remark that those college libraries 
which have the means for expansion on a 
broader basis than need and actual use 
should let the expansion flow into stack 
areas separate from the active undergrad- 


uate open stack. 
Service 

Frank recognition of the value of an 
undergraduate open-stack collection as the 
central device of an exclusively collegiate 
library removes from argument some of 
the problems that have most vexed us at 
Dartmouth—including the most knotty 
of all: the effort to come to any convic 
tion whatever, in practical terms, as to 


the distinction between materials required 
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When the 


primary importance of the central active 


for teaching and for research. 


collection has been acknowledged by both 
teachers and librarians, through their co- 
operation in establishing and controlling 
it, all demands for new material should 
assort themselves automatically on a basis 
of whether or not the recommender of the 
book wants it put in the active teaching 
collection or in one of the special sections. 
If it is not to go into the undergraduate 
library, the presumption is that it is ac- 
quired for research. 

This supplies an automatic answer to 
the occasional critics, some influential, who 
suspect that college librarians wilfully buy 
research materials in preference to books 
that the boys and girls themselves con- 
ceivably might be expected to read. A 
library of predetermined size, always full, 
and never added to without a correspond- 
ing subtraction, would be less likely to be 
made the subject of complaints of neglect 
than one in which the critics have no real 
means of knowing or seeing, in segregation, 
the books that are intended for the under- 
graduates and those that are not. Simi- 


larly, if the undergraduate library is 
admitted to precedence, and its champions 
are kept satisfied, the percentage of funds 
available to be spent on research material 
takes care of itself, whether or not the 
turnover of the undergraduate collection 
is rapid. In years when it is rapid, the 
research collection will have slimmer pick 


and that, granting our premise, is 





ings 
as it should be in an undergraduate college 


library. 


Importance of the Subject Catalog 
What will the catalogers have to say of 

these proposals? They will be supplied 

with a dangerous argument against the 


compact open-stack collection if we claim 
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that a special catalog for it is necessary. 
| therefore advise a concurrent effort in 


cataloging to meet the undergraduate 


mentality on its own terms. This mental- 
ity thinks of books in terms of subjects 
first, then titles, with authors last. | 
think that reference librarians will bear me 
out when I say that the vague seeker for 
a half-forgotten book is likely to have his 
information about it arranged in that 
descending order of assurance. 

Thus a 


graduates 


library for the use of under- 


should put primary emphasis 


upon a subject catalog—by which I do 
not mean subject cards in the main cata- 
log. As a library grows larger, even the 
most lucid of cataloging arrangements re- 


sults in areas—under “Bible” and “Shake- 


speare’”’ and certain general headings— 
that become the despair of the user. 


Branscomb cites an instance of 500 cards 
all headed And 


nobody could conceivably be less helped 


“Organic Chemistry.” 


by that than an organic chemist! 


The Ideal 

The ideal, if someone can work it out 
in terms of a system, would be to have the 
shelving arrangements in the active teach- 
ing collection based upon fairly general 
groupings that would bring comparable 
subjects together, while the subject index 
would be based on more particularized 
headings. Organic Chemistry, in such a 
selective library, would be a not unreason- 
able grouping for the books themselves, 
but would still be silly in the subject 
catalog. 


To be 


the dispersal, in the library where I work, 


more specific, I have mourned 
of the books that were assembled under 
an old heading vhich probably was des- 


ignated as “Nautical.” ‘Today, under 


our more efficient classification, works on 
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shipbuilding are divided between Architec- 
ture and Carpentry; Navigation and Sea- 
manship have their widely separated roosts ; 
Voyages have gone down with Geog- 
raphy—and various subclassifications of 
history have absorbed most of the rest of 
a batch of books once all happily together 
for the convenience of an individual whose 
main interests still, despite sub-subclassifi- 
cations, can be summed up in the one 
word Nautical. 

It seems to me unquestionable, then, 
that an effort to segregate an active work- 
ing library should not be in part frustrated 
by adherence to the classification schemes 
admittedly evolved for large collec- 
tions. 

To sum up specifically, | should recom- 
mend the maintenance of a complete 
author and title catalog in one alphabet, 
and a separate subject catalog at least for 
the active collection. 

To save time, I am taking agreement 
for granted on the high desirability of 
many aspects already emphasized in col- 
lege libraries: the browsing collection of 
classics and current works, the project 
schemes for instruction in the use of re- 
search and reference materials, the increas- 
ing importance of the reserve desk. It is 


growing clearer every year with us at 
Dartmouth that the process of teaching 
is moving deeper and deéper into the li- 
recommend to 


itself, and I 


along with the rest of his book, evidence 


brary you, 
presented by Mr. Branscomb of the neces- 
sity for a complete coordination of the 
formerly separate functions summed up in 
The 


perfect answer well may be that devised 


the persons of librarian and dean. 


at Stephens College, cited by Mr. Brans- 
comb, where the librarian is the dean— 
not by happy accident, but by deliberate 


policy. 
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Coordination 


When it is admitted that the library 
is primarily the tool of the teaching fac- 
ulty, obviously the central philosophy of 
instruction of a particular college must be 
the guiding influence in deciding most 
But 


where it is evident, as I think is too gen- 


questions of choice and emphasis. 


erally the case, that the college itself is 


conscious of transition—is losing one 


philosophy and forming another—then 


certainly it becomes both the right and 
the duty of the librarian to lead as well 
as to serve in the formulation of new as- 
surances. One thing seems evident in the 
popularity of honors and project courses: 
that recent arbitrary distinctions between 
the teachers and the taught are breaking 
down and being replaced by an older, per- 
haps wiser emphasis upon the relationship 
between the philosopher and his “school” 
in the antique sense. Faculty and under- 
graduates are again regarding themselves 
as co-workers in the fields of knowledge, 
the older men putting their greater ex- 
perience at the disposal of the younger, 
with less emphatic assurance about what 
is and is not so. A good teacher said 
to me the other day that the difference 
between himself and his students is chiefly 
that they find no embarrassment in feeling 
sure of what they think are facts. 

To put the large issue provocatively, 
and bring down on my luckless head the 
anger of many quasi-authors, | shall pro- 
pose in view of this trend that it is the 
great project of the college library to 
eliminate the textbook and textbook teach- 
ing from the college scene. To quote a 


recent Dartmouth poet, 


Now that the pattern’s broken, and the hill 
Lies curving shadow to the bomber’s wing, 


we must all be more acutely aware than 
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ever that in a broken-patterned world 
even the central information on any sub- 
ject can seldom be sorted down to a few 
hundred orderly pages tricked out in a 
little buckram coat. Perhaps the days of 


belief in final authorities will return. 
Perhaps the social pattern referred to by 
Reuel Denney, in his compact two-line 
judgment upon his generation, will re- 
assemble itself, and we shall again have a 
sense of certainties. Until then, | believe 
that the best kind of teaching will find the 
teacher frankly presenting himself as one 
in quest of the facts and in hope of find 
ing the truth—one who invites the stu- 
dent to share the task of gathering and 
inspecting all available data that may lead 
again toward the lost goal. 

Have I made myself plain? If not, let 
me put it this way: How many of us, 
without feeling like miserable charlatans, 
can look in the eyes of college youth today 
and claim that any teaching faculty knows 
what the useful, important facts are that 
control the orderly processes of our world ? 
Orderly? Look at it!—at home as well 
as abroad—and prognosticate, if you will, 
how far the shadow of the bomber’s wing 
will range, and in how many libraries it 
will darken the light. 

It is a time for even college librarians 
to remember that they are librarians first 
of all, and that the best and most efficient 
service to the current needs of a teaching 
faculty may be less important in some 
respects than the maintenance, for that 
faculty itself, of books and principles it 
may want very much indeed to revive at 
some future date when the present swift 
changes of mind and method have settled 
down again to a sense of permanent values. 
Is there anyone in whom that sense of per- 
manent values, of general truths, ought 
than in the 


more logically to subsist 
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custodian of books—all books, new and 


old? 


Speeding Intellectual Transition 


College has ceased to be the pinnacle of 
education, even for the youth intended for 
business. It is now admittedly a transi- 
tional and incomplete phase of instruction 
that stops at an illogical point for most 
students, merely because they have not 
the means or the inclination to continue 
into graduate schools that now cover com- 
merce in all its aspects as well as the pro- 
fessions. Whether or not the college 
student intends to continue into graduate 
school—and most do not—it holds true 
that colleges are shaping themselves more 
and more into places of transition. Some- 
where in the college course it is expected 
that the process of acquiring alleged facts 
by rote, under outer compulsions, will 
true student’s method 


eV olv e into the 


of learning by inquiry from inner im- 
pulsions. 

The old theory seems to have been that 
this transition was managed mystically, 
somehow, on graduation day; that a pre- 
sumptive child needing careful guidance 
then became all at once a presumptive 
adult, expected to guide himself whether 
in further schooling or in the active world. 

But think the 
can legitimately consider it as his function, 


nowadays, I librarian 
quite apart from the specific activities of 
classroom teachers, to do every thing in his 
power to speed that transition. For it is 


really the beginning of education. Once 
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it has occurred, the preceptor is increas- 
ingly superfluous and a library alone will 
do the job. When the change has come— 
and I have reasons for believing that it can 
come years earlier in many cases than it 
does now—the college library itself enters 
into a function, for the particular student, 
which has been the same in every library 
from the beginning of time: the function 
of making easily available, for the average 
user, as much as possible of the whole 
record of human thought. 

It is upon this consideration, of the 
college library’s possibilities for individual 
students who early free themselves from 
the small horizons of rote classwork, that 
I make my only strong stand against Mr. 
Branscomb’s excellent summation of what 
the college library is and what it should 
be. 

Until the colleges themselves are more 
sure of their teaching policies and philoso- 
phies, I think we should err on the side 
of the unpredictables, striving at every 
point to honor the librarian’s general 
creed: that in amassing and keeping us- 
able the evidences of human thought, he 
shall not presume to judge the relative 
merits of different kinds of subject matter. 
Mr. Branscomb would let all the gift 
volumes of sermons go. I am not so 
sure. Hidden away in one of them, like 
the palimpsest in the spine of an ancient 
binding, there may lie the prescription that 
will really save our world at last from 
the bomber’s wing. But I want the pre- 
scription to be found by a college stu- 
dent. 
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By LOUISE RICHARDSON 


Developing a College 


Library Staff 


Louise Richardson is librarian of the State 
College for Women Library, Tallahassee, 
Fila. 

HIS DISCUSSION of developing a col- 


lege library staff for both the func- 
tional and the subject organization of the 
library is limited to the college library, 
difters 


university in being concerned chiefly with 


because its work from that of a 
undergraduates and with one educational 
unit. The staff as here considered includes 
the librarian and professional assistants, 
but not the student or clerical staff. Func- 
tional organization of the library includes 
the plan of operation and service, such as 
work in acquisitions, cataloging, lending, 
and reference. Subject organization cov- 
ers background and knowledge in subject 
fields of the professionally trained staff. 

Developing the library staff begins with 
the librarian, for the library will seldom 
be better than its librarian. I do not 
agree unqualifiedly with the president of 
“The 
least important qualification of the librar- 
The 


of his position and the function of the col- 


Brown University when he 


Says, 


ian is his training.”” very nature 


lege library make the training of the li- 
brarian important. He should be a scholar 
and have the attitude of a first-rate teacher, 
but he must go even further—he must 
know the functional organization of ma- 


terial and the administration of personnel. 
1Wriston, Henry M “College and University 


Libraries.’ In Danton, Emily M., ed tbrary 
Tomorrou A.L.A., 1930 It ; 


Assuming a good general education, the 
librarian should be trained in technique 
(not necessarily routine) and this train- 
ing should be followed by discipline in 


service, in order to know applied tech- 


nique. 
The functional processes of a well- 
organized library are inseparably inter- 


woven, and each process in its relation to 
all others needs clear understanding on the 
part of the administrative head. In short, 
nothing else entirely takes the place of 
training and experience. For this reason, 
it seems to me, the college librarian should 
not be one who steps from library school, 
undergraduate or graduate, into this ad- 
ministrative position. The trained person 
who knows first hand the toils and prob- 
lems of acquisition, circulation, reference, 
and even cataloging work, is better able 
better able to de 
staff ; 


assurance 


to organize the library; 


velop a normal or superior and 


better able to meet with and 
decision the administrative problems to be 
discussed with the administrative head of 
the college. Such a librarian inspires the 
confidence of the staff and commands its 
respect, without which the service of the 


The 


command of library procedures on which 


library suffers. librarian needs “a 
to build professional performance.” 
There seems to be a tendency nowadays 
to waive much of this in filling certain 
positions. More men, for instance, are 
being appointed to executive positions—an 


undesirable policy unless the man is ap- 
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Sex should 
Requirements 


pointed on his qualifications. 
not be the deciding factor. 
of training, experience, personality, execu- 
tive ability, and scholarship are as neces- 
sary for the one as for the other. 

I agree readily that technical training 
plus experience is not a substitute for 
knowledge in subject fields. Knowledge 
of library science, scholarly knowledge in 
other fields, and thorough understanding 
of functional relationships are inseparable 


But, 


other things being equal, the person with 


in effective college library service. 


executive ability who has been an assistant 
in one or more of the functional divisions 
of a library is better qualified, it seems to 
me, to become librarian than the person 
experience in applied 


without practical 


techniques. ‘These technical skills, along 


with a thorough knowledge of the role 
of the library in an educational institution, 
of the educational objectives and curricu- 
lum ot the college, and of the needs of both 
students and faculty, are the foundation 
upon which we set to work to make the 
library function as an auxiliary teaching 
instrument. 
Oraanizing the Staff and Promoting 


Morale 


In developing the staff for the func- 
tional organization of the library the fol- 
may serve as a 


lowing suggestions 


starting point from which to work: 


greatest care possible is not too 
staff personnel. 


1. The 
much in the selection of 
This may be done in one, or both, of two 
ways: (a) by thorough investigation of each 
applicant academically, professionally, and 
experientially; (b) by conference with the 
applicant. 

We expect the professional staff to possess 
technical and bibliographical knowledge es 


sential to the processes of administration for 
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which they are employed, but in many cases 
too little is done in getting all possible 
information as to personality, adaptability, 
ability to work with others, and interest 
in people as well as in books. 

2. All plans for the library and the real 
problems of the library should be laid, first, 
before the department concerned and, second, 
before the professional staff as a group. 

This practice is especially desirable in any 
new plan or in a proposed change of existing 
policy. It makes for unity of purposes and 
for a balanced facts 
from which a decision is ultimately to be 


consideration of all 


made. 

3. Staff discussion should be encouraged— 
discussion of procedures, of service, and of 
problems as they Such 
makes for constructive criticism and tends 


arise. discussion 
to prevent useless complaint and dissatis- 
faction. It also promotes enthusiastic co- 
operation, so essential in the work of the 
library. 

4. Graduates of several library schools 
should be employed. In such a group several 
viewpoints are represented, from which pro- 
gressive ideas are likely to develop. While 
differences may never be made to agree, the 
stimulation is vigorous and the result is apt 
to be healthy. “Consider divergent points 


of view and out of them develop a wise 
forward policy.’ 
5. Hard and fast departmental lines 


should be avoided. 
ordination, interdependence, and integration 


Stress cooperation, co- 
of departments. This is more easily said 
than done, but the librarian who has vision 
and who keeps clearly in mind the purpose 
of the whole library can foster this inter- 
relationship of departments. 

6. Interchange of schedule and occasional 
shifts in assignments, whenever possible, are 
helpful in giving each person a practical view 
of the other’s work and a feeling of the 
whole. Such shifts may be 
more practical for assistants than for heads 


changes and 


of departments. 
7. Time allowed in the schedule for some 
professional reading or study of the cur- 
riculum yields big returns, and is a policy 
which encourages “thinking on the spot.” 

? Tead, Ordway. Human Nature and Management. 
McGraw-Hill, 1920, p. 1590 
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8. Responsibility, with corresponding au- 
thority, should be delegated to heads of 
departments; then each should be given a 
free hand in developing his division of the 
work. Making each assistant responsible 
for some particular share of work, however 
small, also helps in staff development. The 
librarian may observe the whole and keep in 
touch with all, but refrain from interfer 
ence, except in cases of real need. 

9. After responsibility has been delegated, 
give credit where credit is due for work 
well done. I know of no single thing which 
so encourages a staff to greater effort, to 
more than this 
simple, but to some librarians difficult, prac- 


enthusiastic interest, does 
tice. 

10. The librarian sometimes needs to get 
into “the thick of the fray,” not for critical 
purposes but to see situations as they really 
firsthand to difficulties, 
working conditions, and inadequacies in serv- 


are and ascertain 
ice. For this nothing else seems to be so 


satisfactory as an actual schedule for the 
librarian of a few hours each week in loan 
and reference departments. Time thus spent 
produces a pleasing, somewhat intangible, 


but potent effect on staff morale. 


Subject Organization 


Another phase of library development 
is that concerned with subject organiza- 
tion. For subject organization of the 
work of a college library, the professional 
staff should have varying backgrounds in 


Many back- 


grounds in English and history, but this is 


subject knowledge. have 


not enough. In selecting professional as- 
sistants the librarian should make an effort 
to select each assistant with a different sub- 
ject background: one trained in fine arts. 


one in language and literature, one in 
social sciences, one in biological sciences, 
one in physical sciences, or one with a 
combination of sciences. In this way 
personnel of staff may be strengthened for 
both the functional and subject needs of 


the library, and the smaller college li- 


braries which cannot afford a large refer- 
ence staff can at least have some of the 
main subject fields covered by other mem- 
bers of the staff. 
available for consultation in matters con- 


These, then, would be 


cerning their various subject fields. 
The necessity for familiarity with the 
literature of particular subjects needs no 
amplification for college librarians. In 
this respect they must meet the faculty on 
a scholarly level; they must be able to 


and 


integrate library services, functions, 
resources with the educational program of 
the college. For better service to students 
and faculty, for better and more thorough 
contact between people and books, for 
stimulation of student minds, and for 
lasting results in reading interests and 
habits, there is reason enough for having 
staff representatives in a variety of sub- 
ject fields. At the same time we shall 
probably have to maintain to a consid- 
that 


information to 


erable extent encyclopedic inter- 


est and which we seem 
to commit ourselves when we become li 
brarians. 

By knowledge in a subject field I do 
not mean specialization in a narrow in- 
tellectual or scientific sense. To me this 
sort of specialization has no essential place 
in the subject organization of a college 
library. I personally do not believe that 
the Ph.D. degree is necessary for the col 
lege librarian unless such a degree is avail- 
broader lines than is now 


able along 


obtainable. There is a regrettable tend- 
ency today to appoint as heads of depart 
ments, and as librarians, those who have 
Ph.D. degrees but no library training. 
As long as we librarians do such things in 
our own ranks, would it not be more 
becoming in us to say less than we have 
about some of the recent appointments to 
national 


and positions ? 


certain state 
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Developing Subject Familiarity 

But suppose we already have our staff, 
a good one too, not chosen primarily for 
knowledge in subject fields, then what? 


Begin development where we are: 


1. By assigning to each member of the 
professional staff, after 
interests, the study of basic bibliography in 


conference as to 


the field decided upon. 

2. By having the person read widely au- 
thorities in the field. Here the faculty will 
be glad to lend a helping hand. 

3. By making a reading list in the field, 
such a list to be primarily for students. 

4. By planning a program for the system 
atic building of the book collection in the 
field, with the assistance of faculty special- 
ists. 

5. By giving the staff members opportu- 
nity to take a course or courses in the sub- 
ject selected. This practice may be regarded 
as among the most important for keeping the 
staff intellectually competent. 

6. By the librarian’s guiding, encouraging, 
and participating in such a program as above 
given for development in_ the 
fields. 

Thus far I have not mentioned financial 


subject 


pp, Librarian’s Task in 
Improving Personne lege and Research Li 
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encouragement as a part of the program 
for development of the staff, but no phase 


of it is more important. Psychic remu- 


neration (enjoyment of work) is not 
enough. Salaries are a tangible source of 


inspiration, for both greater effort and 
further study. Here, I think, the librarian 
is obligated to work unremittingly until 
a salary level comparable, at least, to that 
of the teaching staff is reached for staft 
members with equivalent training and ex- 
perience. Such a scale of salaries should 
enable the librarian to secure the best pos- 
sible staff as to training, experience, and 
knowledge of subject literature. No salary 
scale short of this is adequate for the 
library which is actively participating in 
the college program. 

Emphasis upon scholarship and develop- 
ment in subject fields should not lead to 
subordination of technical and adminis- 
All phases of staff de- 
velopment resolve themselves into a whole, 


trative ability.* 


each complementing the other. Upon the 
librarian rests the responsibility and the 


duty of effecting such development. 


* Ibid. 
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By JULIAN S. FOWLER 


The Staff Meeting as a 


Departmental Seminar 


Julian 8. Fowler is librarian of the Ober- 
lin Colle de Librar v, O be rlin, Ohto. 


N ANY plan for improving the subject or 
| the functional organization of our li- 
braries, the intellectual development of the 
staff is more than implied. It becomes 
mandatory. No royal road to this learning 
has been completely determined, in spite 
of the fact that for some years the pro- 
fessional journals have devoted no small 
amount of space to the subject. Its very 
nomenclature is still undefined. 

A college library cannot function as it 
well-balanced subject 


should without a 


collection handled by a staff acquainted 


with the content and the possibilities of 
that collection. Equally important is the 
ability of the staff to help build up and 
keep up the collection, to make it well 
best literature in 


rounded, to know the 


different fields so that they can not only 


supply, but even anticipate, the needs of 


their public. 

No one can dispute that to fulfil this 
obligation some kind of post-professional 
The 
take? 


college 


or continuing educ ation ts necessary. 


question is, what form shall it 


Should it 
work tor such of the staft 


undergraduate 
as lack it and 


mean 


show promise and interest in advance 


ment? Should it mean professional train- 
ing for those who have college degrees? 
Should it mean graduate study for those 
who have both the bachelor’s degree in 
arts and in library science? It means any 
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or all of these, according to circumstances. 
Professional training is obviously one very 
necessary part of our intellectual develop 
ment, but it is not available in the average 
arts college. Our problem at the moment 
is to find ways of applying, to the enrich 
ment of library service, the academic train 
ing which is right at hand. 

A college library has a particularly stra 
tegic position for this kind of continuing 
education for the staff. Its members can, 
if they choose, meet the requirements for a 
master’s degree without a large monetary 
investment though not without an extra 
physical and mental load which must be 
reckoned with. If leaves cannot be ar 
ranged, service on a half-time basis might 
be. It should not be difficult to plan a 
programs for a selected 


work of the 


rotation of study 
that the 
affected. 


group so library 


would not be 

The study program should be concen 
trated in a small, carefully selected group, 
because its adoption would be in most 
places an experiment which must prove 
both to college and library administration 
that there will be not even a temporary 
decrease in the library's efficiency. Care 
ful planning should distribute both the 
the benefits to difterent intel 


load and 


lectual fields as well as to different de 
partments of the library. 

There follows at once the question of 
how these benefits can be coordinated so 
that they are shared not only by those 


participating, but also by the other mem- 
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bers of the staff. In other words, can 
the formal study of this selected group be 
made the leaven for a general intellectual 
stimulation ? 

The staff meeting has usually been a 
forum for the discussion of administrative 


Could 


it not be made a part of a staff educational 


problems of one sort or another. 


program? I must admit my own inade- 
quate knowledge of the working details 
of such an application and ask you to con- 
sider the possibilities of it as they have 
come to me from others (see list of refer- 
ences 


and to help me test the propriety 


of mv own ideas. 


Tentative Suggestions for Staff Seminar 
Stud 


It is my purpose to put before you for 


discussion some tentative and _ perhaps 


wholly impractical suggestions by which 
the study of staff members might be used 
to benefit the general group. ‘There would 


not be one general staff seminar, but a 
each under the leadership of a 


Let 


number, 
staff member engaged in active study. 
thus engaged. 


that three are 


Staff members could elect membership in 


us suppose 
any one of the groups. Such membership 
might or might not be granted, according 
to ability, background, and proved capa- 
city (or lack of it) for real work. Some 
such standard is, | feel sure, necessary to 


eliminate those who would contribute 


nothing and who would gain nothing but 
and then. 


a leisure hour now 


Local 


method of conducting seminars, their fre- 


conditions must determine the 
quency, and the period over which they 
would be distributed. One hesitates to do 
more than generalize about the method. 
Obviously it must be adapted to the sub- 
ject, the intensity of study desired, and the 
Whenever 


enthusiasm ot the members. 
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possible, there should be discussion which 
the leader would direct rather than domi- 
It has been suggested that if the 
leaders are themselves students of a new 


nate. 


subject, meetings should not begin until 
the second semester when fundamentals 
had already been mastered. Eight fort- 
nightly sessions would divide the period 
fairly well. If the leader and perhaps the 
members of the group are already ac- 
quainted with the field, the seminar might 
follow closely the work presented in the 
classroom and be distributed over the full 
year with a greater attention to subject 
matter and bibliographical material. 

Ann Messick’s accounts of her experi- 
ment at the Colorado State College of 
Agriculture (see references) might sum 
up equally well the advantages and disad- 
vantages of any The first she 
terms manifold, the latter surmountable. 

In venturing a little farther than Miss 
Messick into an uncharted territory, I 
Perhaps the 


other. 


may have ventured too far. 


chances for the success or failure of a 
staff-conducted seminar rest too heavily on 
the personality and ability of the leader. 
Perhaps I have assumed too much on be- 
Certainly it 
Is the 


half of the rest of the staff. 
all means work, and plenty of it. 
experiment worth while? To put the chal- 


lenge bluntly—have we got what it takes? 
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Scientific Libraries 
the Emergency 


Mr. Brown is President-elect of the A mert- 
can Library Association and librarian of 


lowa State Colle ge. 


HE NATIONAL emergency defense pro- 
5 ennte is deservedly receiving the atten- 
tion of librarians. All of us are eager to 
have our libraries contribute to the pro- 
gram. The question is, what can we do 
now and what can we prepare ourselves 
to do in the near future? 

In 1917-18 the American Library Asso- 
ciation, upon the initiative of Dr. Frank P. 
Hill and others, set up a program of library 
war service which proved of such value 
that there is now no question of the con- 
tinuation and extension of naval and army 
libraries in the present crisis, under funds 
available to these branches of the govern- 
ment. 

The present emergency presents new 
problems and a different challenge to 
librarians. ‘There is an immediate incen- 
tive to organize some activities which, it 
must be frankly admitted, should have 
been developed long ago. Necessarily the 
national program will require the support 
of all types of libraries. ‘The following 
hastily written notes concern only certain 
activities of the scientific and technical de- 
partments of university libraries, the tech- 
nical departments of large public libraries, 
and the technical and scientific libraries 
attached to societies, industrial firms, and 


other institutions. 
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By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


1n 


Certain changes in trends should be 
noted first. The government is recom- 
mending the establishment of new indus- 
trial plants “between the mountains.” 
There will be great emphasis on industries 
which are regarded as essential. Plants 
used for purposes which are regarded as 
less essential may be transferred to the 
manufacture of other products. ‘This pro- 
cedure is now under full headway. A 
survey of the industries of any one of our 
plains states will show not only an increase 
in the number of new plants but also adap 
tation of old plants to new uses. 

The production of essential equipment 
for national defense will be speeded up all 
over the country, but especially in the 
middle west. No one library can furnish 
the books and periodicals needed for the 
research departments of these new indus- 
tries. Scientific and technical libraries in 
the various states must be prepared to 
satisfy their demands. Every scientific and 
technical library must study the new pos- 
sibilities in its own domain. The scientific 
and technical libraries of the country might 
well consider together functional changes 
to meet the needs of the new national pro- 
gram. 

There is need of experts, not librarians, 
but scientists and technologists who are 
trained in bibliographical research. There 
is no doubt that Germany was well pre- 
pared for the development of war indus- 


tries. In the libraries of the technical 
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institutions in Dresden and Berlin, in the 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, and in 
other libraries in Germany, expert bibliog- 
raphers (not librarians), trained in scien- 
tific and industrial research, are employed 
to search for material in response to re- 
quests from industrial firms. We have no 
such program in this country, but a similar 
organization located in a center with well- 
equipped scientific and technical libraries 
would be of service. In addition scientific 
and technical bibliographers could well be 
employed in outlying libraries. In the 
meantime the universities can call on their 
chemists, physicists, bacteriologists, and en- 
gineers in evaluating material which will 
be needed by the research departments of 
our new and growing industries. It is not 
satisfactory to submit a list of references, 
or to send twenty-five or thirty publications 
on the subject; the research department 
will want the one publication which will 
give it the best answer to its question. 

There are some definite services for 
which we can prepare ourselves immedi- 
ately. ‘To some extent a few libraries are 
now performing these functions. 

1. The first step is, of course, to com- 
pile a list of industries in our region, state 
or city, listing especially those with research 
departments, and remembering that the na- 
ture of the product of any industry may 
be radically changed under the require- 
ments of national defense. 

2. Wecan get in touch with the research 
departments of the industries in our state 
or city, either directly or through our in- 
stitutions. We can offer our services; 
we can make our books and periodicals 
available. We can arrange for translat- 
ing, especially from the less familiar 
languages. We can help especially in 
informing the research workers where in- 


formation can be obtained in case we can- 
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not supply it. It does not help an 
investigator to know that material is not 
available in his nearest library—he wants 
to know where it is available. 

To assist in making available a list of 
resources, a special joint committee of the 
A.L.A. and Special Libraries Association 
under the chairmanship of Robert Bingham 
Downs has been appointed to compile dur- 
ing the next month or two a guide to 
sources of bibliographical information, 
which will list the libraries best equipped 
to furnish books or information in special 
fields. 

3. Obviously some research departments 
do not know of the material available in the 
nearby libraries, especially periodicals files. 
They should be informed. Some of them 
have had unfortunate experiences in at- 
tempting to obtain material from libraries. 
The present opportunity is a most excellent 
one for bringing the libraries and the facul- 
ties of our universities into contact with 
the research departments of industries. 
The university library can well be the con- 
necting link. 

4. We can relax our rules for lending. 
Unfortunately European periodicals can- 
not now be purchased by industries as 
needed. Whereas a year ago European 
journals could be obtained, now the sole 
supply is in our libraries. We should be 
willing to make them available. We 
should announce our willingness to lend 
recent issues of periodicals bound or un- 
bound. We should be prepared to lend 
in some cases complete runs if the nature 
of the demand justifies such a service. It 
may even be necessary to lend current num- 
bers of magazines as received so the re- 
search departments can look them over 
regularly. 

5. A new vocational program is under 


(Continued on page 398) 
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By 


HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN 


Perspective in Cataloging’ 


Henry Bartlett lan Hoesen is librarian of 


Brown University Library, Providence. 


H ABIT HAS built a sort of fence be- 
tween cataloging and administra- 
tion. I have been on both sides of this 
tence—and i still am. ‘To say that this 
fence is one of hostility would be an exag- 
geration. It’s something like this: One 
librarian, questioned about his cataloging 
department said, “Well, the catalog de- 
partment turns out about so many books 
in its own fashion, and there’s nothing you 
can do about it.” He may be right, but | 
won't admit it. On the other hand, Dr. 
Bishop seems to dash our dream of selective 
cataloging with a realistic epigram: “I 
think it requires more sense and discrimina- 
tion than are usually found in our catalog- 
ing departments.”’ This may be true, but, 
again, | won't have it so. 

Here are two examples of the opposing 
extremes. In a time of reduced budget 
and staff, one librarian ordered: “We 
must not pile up arrears. The catalog 
department must do the best it can, and 
books must be sent to the shelves within 
twenty-four hours of their receipt in the 
catalog department.” Set against this a 
head cataloger who shrugs her shoulders: 
“Yes we have thousands of arrears and 
they are increasing. If the university 
wants them cataloged, they'll have to find 
more money for it—that’s all.” 

More recently, Dr. Branscomb’s Teach- 
ing with Books® appears to view the cata- 


1 Paper read before the New York Regional Cata 
log Group, April 26, 1940 
transcomb, Harvie Teaching with I ks As 
sociation of American Colleges and A.L.A., 194 
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log exclusively as an obstacle to the use of 
books and, in talking about costs of library 
service and suggesting economies, makes 
cataloging costs his chief, almost his only, 
burden of complaint. 

This attitude of mind and this manner 
of speaking make one who is astraddle the 
fence want to jump to the cataloger’s side 

-if they will let him. Studies of the cost 
of cataloging have been based on the num- 
ber of items cataloged, not on the use of 
the catalog. It is customary to distinguish 
between acquisition and cataloging on the 
one hand and service on the other, but 
does not the service begin with the use of 
the catalog? Inadequate as circulation 
statistics are, can they not be used as fairly 
for estimating the service contributed by 
the catalog as for estimating the service 
of the circulation division? 

In Fremont Rider’s “Library Cost Ac 
counting,” cataloging labor cost is 7O 
cents per volume cataloged, circulation 
cost is 24 cents per volume of regular cir 
culation, but if both are figured on the 
basis of regular circulation, the cataloging 
cost is only 33 cents as compared with 24 
cents circulation cost. If one compares 
labor costs of acquisition, periodical check- 
ing, accessioning and cataloging, with 
labor costs of circulation, public use 
(reading and reference) and storage, the 
preparations services cost 50 cents and the 
public services 42 cents per volume of 
regular circulation. Then why the com- 
plaint about the high cost of cataloging? 

And now I shall try to get back into 


* Rider Fremont “Library Cost Accountir 
Library Quarterly 6:331-81, Oct. 193¢ 
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the role for which I am cast, get over on 
the other side of the fence, and hazard 
some answers to my own question. First, 
economies are necessary, urgently so at this 
time. In the second place, the function 
of the cataloging department is most difh- 
cult for the layman to understand. (The 
layman’s private library needs no catalog; 
or only a very crude one.)* The manu- 
facturer’s or tradesman’s stock, though its 
items outnumber any library’s, needs only 
an inventory, and that with a compara- 
tively limited number of entries. ‘Third, 
cataloging processes are most complex and 
intricate, and so, as my librarian friend 
said, it seems that nothing can be done 
about it—but as I have said, I won't 
have it that way. Finally, if it appears 
that the librarian can do nothing about 
it, it also sometimes appears that the cata- 
logers don’t want to do anything about 
it. This is severe treatment of the cata- 
logers, which most of them do not deserve, 
but | am thinking of the cataloger whom 
l quoted. 

After interesting myself in different 
organization plans and divisions of labor 
in the catalog department, and even in 
machinery (though I hate it) and in many 
other, more specific remedies, I have de- 
veloped my own perspective successively 
from “short cataloging”’ to “selective cata- 
loging,” and from “selective cataloging” 
to “perspective in cataloging,” for I won’t 


have it that catalogers can’t discriminate. 


Pe rspec tive on HW ‘ork Ace omplished 


The first phase of perspective is a per- 
spective simply of work—work and accom- 


plishment. I have always been so intent 


‘Cf. Hanson, J. C. M “Sound and Unsound 
Economy in Cataloging.’ Library Quarterly 4:65 
5s. Jan. 1934 
5 Cf. Osborn, Andrew D. “Cataloging Costs and a 
Changing Conception of Cataloging.” Catalogers’ 
ind Classifiers’ Yearbook, A.L.A., 1936, pp. 45-54. 
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on getting a job done, once it was assigned, 
that I have had no time to worry about 
whether it was interesting or not—and | 
have dug ditches, pitched hay, and picked 
stones out of the road. 


Perspective on the Material Cataloged 


Following the perspective on work as 
an opportunity for satisfaction in accomp- 
lishment, there is the perspective of inter- 
est in the materials with which the work is 
concerned. Here cataloging books has an 
advantage over shoveling dirt. A German 
professor émigré, who took a job shelving 
books in a library, told me that the year 
he spent at it was the most interesting 
of his life, because he saw all the impor- 
tant new books as they came in, and all 
the important old books as they came 
from circulation. The cataloger has the 
advantage of being able to see inside the 
books. The cataloger is both accomplish- 
ing something and working with interest- 


ing materials. 


Perspective on People 

The third perspective is perspective on 
people. 1 have known persons who 
thought they would prefer the routine of 
circulation to that of cataloging, because 
they like to deal with people. In my own 
experience, I find the people I meet in cata- 
log departments interesting personalities. 
It is the cataloger’s perspective on his fel- 
low-catalogers that makes his organization 
function flexibly and smoothly according 
to its personnel. And it is the cataloger’s 
perspective on the varieties of people who 
use the library which determines the adapt- 
ability of cataloging results to their uses. 
One need not see the patrons as they 
charge out a book, or ask where the W orld 
Almanac is, or where they left their hats. 
One can learn more about them from the 
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books ordered for their use, from the 
courses they teach and from the books they 
write—‘“‘by their works shall ye know 
them.” This is the perspective | mean— 
a sort of combined perspective on books 
and people, a perspective on the use-ob- 
jective of the library catalog. 


Perspective on Financial Exigencies 


Finally, there is the financial perspec- 
tive, and here the fault, where and if it 
exists, is most probably with the head cata- 
loger, or the librarian, or the college ad- 
ministration. ‘The college president can- 
not with propriety take every member of 
the college staff into his confidence on de- 
tails of finances and budgets. The libra- 
rian is in a similar situation as regards the 
library staff. The chief cataloger cannot 
tell his assistant all he knows, whether of 
financial, educational or administrative 
policies. But they should all be able and 
willing to pass on enough of their perspec- 
tive so that the staff member will want to 
be a cooperator, rather than a perfectionist, 
to go along with a new proposal as far 
as possible, to find ways over obstacles, not 
to magnify them. I once accused one of 
my staff of not wanting to change any- 
thing unless it would improve matters, 
while I wanted to change everything if it 
would improve matters. ‘The two atti- 
tudes sound pretty much alike, but there is 
a world of difference between them. Miss 
MacPherson suggests this in “Some 
Thoughts on the Philosophy of Catalog- 
ing.’”® 

Now, grant, as you must, that the 
remedy of more money and still more 
money is not available in endowed institu- 
tions, and grant, as you should, that the 
high cost of cataloging must be reduced, 

* MacPherson, Harriet D “Some Thoughts on 


the Philosophy of Cataloging.” Library Quarterly 
9:63-71, Jan. 1039 


and grant, as you probably will, that 
specific remedies have thus far not been 


generally eftective, you will surely sympa- 
thize with my appeal for the cultivation of 
perspective on cataloging work as work, 
on the material cataloged, on cataloging 
personnel, on users and uses of catalog 
cards, and on the financial necessity of 
applying the various specific remedies with 
a maximum of gain in work accomplished 
and a minimum loss in usefulness to 
readers. 

In achieving economies in organization, 
much depends on the size and flexibility 
of the staff as a whole, as well as on the 
flexibility and caliber of the individual 
members of it. One cataloger may organ- 
ize himself quite simply and satisfactorily 
—granted full perspective—and two cata- 
logers may agree to get on together, but 
it takes three to make a crowd—and sev- 
eral more, plus typists, filing assistants, 
etc., to make an organization flexible 
enough to experiment with divisions of 
work either by subject or by process. To 
introduce machinery you must have 
enough work to keep the machine busy, 
enough personnel to spare one person to 
operate the machine, and enough other 
people to profit by the machine’s saving 
of time. For example, if enough of us 
have enough card duplication to do and 
enough staff to operate the machine and 
still leave typists and other junior as- 
sistants free to relieve the catalogers, then 
we will get the right kind of duplicating 
machine—one that will avoid the neces- 
sity of putting every card on the type- 
writer for addition of subject headings, 
added entries, etc. Then we can make use 
of such job analyses as Mr. Miller’s.’ 

Some libraries with a staff sufficiently 

* Miller, Robert A. “Cost Accounting for Libra 


ries: Acquisition and Cataloging.” Library Quarterly 


7:511-36, Oct. 1937. 
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large, flexible, and experienced have been 
able to make use of junior catalogers or 
typists to relieve catalogers of two of these 
items (searching and checking, and com- 
pletion of cataloging) which, together, ac- 
cording to Miller, take 45 per cent of 
“direct labor time” in cataloging a new 


book. 


Chance for Economy 


Another useful breakdown of cataloging 
activities is Miss Akers’ “Relation of the 
Professional and Clerical Division of 
Cataloging Activities to Cataloging 
Courses.’* For our purposes, we need to 
make four instead of two divisions: (1) 
supervision—i.e. chief cataloger, reviser, 
or first assistant; (2) cataloger; (3) 
junior cataloger (semi-professional ) ; (4) 
clerical. Of course, the more divisions we 
make, the more they overlap one another 
and the more any division of labor must 
be kept flexible and adaptable to individual 
capabilities. Applying this four-fold divi- 
sion to Miss Akers’ 72 professional activi- 
ties indicates a good possibility of economy 
within the professional and semi-profes- 
sional group, and some possibility of more 
profitable use of the time of the experi- 
enced clerical workers. If in a given 
library the clerical staff has been well 
developed over a period of years, it is 


possible that they may relieve the profes- 





sional staff of 19 of their 72 activities 
only, however, if the chief cataloger and 
her immediate assistants have a perspec- 
tive on people (for psychoanalysis is fully 
as important as job analysis in personnel 
work), a perspective on the objectives of 
the catalog in the college milieu, and 


a perspective on the financial exigencies 


® Akers, Susan Grey “The Relation of the Pro 
fessional and Clerical Division of Cataloging Activ 
ities to Cataloging Courses.” Library Quarterly 
5:101-36, Jan. 1935 
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of the institution and of the times.’ 

When clerical assistants, particularly 
typists, can be made to relieve catalogers’ 
time for more expert work, the economy 
of typists’ time becomes important. 
Twenty years ago, when I became in- 
terested in the possibilities of short cata- 
loging and in the selective use of it, I was 
not concerned with the saving of typists’ 
time nor with the congestion and unwield- 
iness of the card catalog, as I am now. 
When one of my superior officers said, 
“Every click of the typewriter costs 
money,” I took the attitude of the old 
bridgetender who looked at the town clock 
and set the clock at one end of the bridge, 
then set the clock at the other end of the 
bridge, and denied that his two clocks 
could disagree, because he walked across 
the bridge “in no time.” ‘That is the way 
I felt about clicks of the typewriter (but 
with 30,000 arrears of typing, I don’t 
feel that way any more). ‘That may be 
the way the typist feels, and that’s the way 
the cataloger feels—the way every per- 
fectionist feels who takes pride in his work. 
Perhaps I should have listed two perspec- 
tives instead of four: a sense of time, and 
a perspective on the importance of details 
relative to their cost in time and money 
and to the use to be made of them. We 
say glibly, “Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” but we should say, 
“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well enough to serve the purpose for which 
it is undertaken.’’*® 

Many suggestions have been made for 
economizing on the clicks of the type- 
writer. I shall note only a few of them. 

® Cf. Gjelsness, Rudolph H., and Wright, Wyllis 
E. “Organization of the Preparation Division, New 
York Public Library.” Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
bo = r ep ectiniansy Cataloging.” 
College and Research Libraries 1:235-40, June 1940. 


Cf. Smith, Esther A. “Form Cards.” Cata 
logers and Classifiers’ Yearbook, 1936. 
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1. Machines for reproducing cards. 
The chief obstacles are the expensiveness 
of some, the relatively impermanent and 
unsightly results of others, and the neces- 
sity of putting all the cards on the type- 
writer to add subject and added entries— 
unless or until the Library of Congress 
or other card printing agencies can supply 
complete sets of cards ready for filing. 
Meanwhile, suppose you have large arrears 
of typing and of cataloging and a life- 
time’s work of reclassification, at the same 
time urgent needs of added personnel in 
reference and other departments, and no 
reasonable prospect of additional appro- 
priations. One might try the improved 
hektograph machines, buy the best, operate 
it as expertly as possible, and be satisfied 
if the results are no better than legible 
for twenty years. With the ditto machine, 
it is possible easily to pick up subject and 
added entries from the tracings on the 
master card and place them at the top of 
the respective additional cards. 

2. Reduction in number of cards writ- 
ten. Bishop's statement, made nearly thirty 
years ago, on subject entries remains true 
today, and the situation is aggravated by 
the growing unwieldiness of card catalogs. 
At one time during the depression, the 
catalog at Brown University needed re- 
spacing. As an experiment I tried retir- 
ing cards that seemed to me unnecessary ; 
the reference librarian revised my selection 
and approved removal of about § per cent 
of all the cards in the trays with which 
we experimented. The catalogers soon 
asked, “Should we write and file cards 
that are going to be retired?” ard I re- 
plied, “You shouldn’t but I don’t know 
how to stop you.” They then took over 
the experiment, with the result that now 


we probably use not more than two-thirds 


Congress, and not half as many title cards. 
This is a difficult undertaking, lacking 
any code. The only safe solution that | 
can suggest is a study of some large cata- 
log with the Library of Congress list of 
subject headings in hand. Such a case 
study would result in many unforeseen 
economies I am sure, and one can foresee 
profitable comments on the too specific 
subject as a most unlikely place to look, 
on the piling up of “related” subjects 
that might be eliminated in favor of refer- 
ences, on the duplication of titles under 
headings which refer to each other, on the 
unnecessary subject cards for research ma- 
terial that will be consulted on the shelves 
or via the shelf list.2". This is a case where 
one can’t see the wood without having 
seen the trees—a case study is needed, and 
it could be combined with Osborn’s sug- 
gestion of special subject lists by class. 

3. Shortening of cards written. (a) 
Headings. We have been amused at our 
own Lincoln collection catalog, where 
some 3000 cards are headed “Lincoln, 
Abraham, pres. U.S., 1809-1869.” (b) 
The other contents of the card. There 
are too many details to discuss here, and 
nothing new to say about them and the 
limited applicability of omission or abbre- 
viation, but by special request, here is an 
illustrative problem: 

There are many kinds of periodicals, 
used in different ways—all the way from 
the most authoritative learned journal, 
down to the house organ, and pulp maga- 
zines, and advertising and propaganda 
sheets, which are used, if at all, to see 
what they or their sponsoring organiza- 
tions are like and of which “enough is as 
good as a feast.” Falling heir to some 


3000 volumes of trade association and 


H tchcock, Jennette Eliza 2 “Subject Coverage 
as many subject cards as the Library of in University Library Catalogs” hwrory Unarter 
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more or less complete, would you throw 
them out against what the department of 
instruction alleges and what you believe 
to be their interest? Would you tackle 
the impossible job of completing them, 
spend five thousand dollars on binding 
them and another thousand or so on cata- 
loging them? How would you meet the 
suggestion that you “don’t bother to cata- 
log them but just arrange them some- 
where on the shelves where we can find 
them”? The perfectionist who would 
say “all or none” would be lacking in 
perspective on subject matter of books, 
on the people likely to use them, and on 


the catalog as a tool for these users.'? 


Selective Cataloging 


I have been a disciple of the late 
Ernest Cushing Richardson and while | 
think some of his reasoning and mathe- 
matics fallacious and some of his proposed 
remedies worse than the disease, he was 
one of the great philosophers of our pro- 
fession. It is always a temptation to 
quote him. Take this from his startling 
paper on “The Curse of Bibliographical 
Cataloguing :” 

A study of printed cards in the Union 
Catalog shows a great percentage of books 
that oughtn’t to be in existence at all, except 
tor very remote bibliographical purposes, and 
extremely remote specialized research for 
which a single short author card at two and 
four-tenths cents would be quite sufficient." 


There remains a question which I have 
put before—whether, since the order de- 
partment of a research library is not 
permitted to apply the principles of book 
selection, may not the catalog department 


apply these principles to the selection of 


Smith, Esther A. ik cit 

% Richardson, Ernest C “The Curse of Bib 
liographical Cataloguing.”” American Library Insti 
tute, 1931 
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trade union journals and newspapers only 


books for prompt and complete cataloging, 
as against books which may be deferred 
or cataloged more briefly. 

To sum up, the librarian alone can 
have the broad perspectives that come from 
contacts with the administration and 
faculty on the one hand, and with the 
library and library staff on the other. He 
may say to his faculty colleagues that they 
are entitled to tell him what they want, 
but not how to get it. It is his duty to 
pass on to his heads of departments as 
much as possible of his perspective on what 
is wanted, and he must depend on their 
cooperation to get it. It is the cataloger 
alone who can get results, and it is his 
duty to absorb as much perspective as he 
can, and, when he can’t, to credit his 
superior officers with the perspective he 
has not. He must go along with them as 
far and as fast as is practicable—to be 
willing to change everything if it will 
improve matters. A sharing of perspec- 
tives on cataloging work; on books and 
their place in the college; on staff and 
readers; on the uses of cataloging results, 
and on what results the college can afford 
—this is the only cure for the high cost of 
cataloging. With this cumulative perspec- 
tive, the many specific remedies invented 
already, or to be invented, may be applied 
with safety and curative effect. Head 
catalogers should keep fully up to date on 
specific devices: new tricks in organization 
and division of labor, and in cataloging 
economies. And they should not forget 
the old ones, since these may become appli- 
cable, and are suggestive of new inven- 
tions. Without perspective, the specific 
remedies are likely to fail of application, 
to be misapplied, to be applied in overdoses, 
to be given to the wrong patients—all 
to the ultimate aggravation, rather than 
the cure, of the high cost of cataloging. 
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By H. GLENN BROWN 


Union Catalogs and Inter- 


library Loan 


H. Glenn Brown is reference librarian 
of the University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 


F™ rHE five years 1935-39 the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library 
handled 1805 requests for the borrowing 
of items on interlibrary loan. During that 
time the use of two union catalogs had 
significant effects on this routine, and it 
was in an attempt to find out something 
definite about these eftects that this study 
was undertaken. Questionnaires concern- 
ing interlibrary loan from the national 
Union Catalog and the Bibliographical 
Planning Committee of Philadelphia gave 
impetus to the study and suggested the 
procedure to be used. 

This procedure consisted simply in tabu- 
lating the sources of location for items 
borrowed. On the back of the request 
card which each borrower fills out, the 
librarian indicates where the title is veri- 
fied; any location obtained and the source 
of the location; from what library, or 
libraries, the item is requested; insurance 
value, charges, and date returned. The 
cards were grouped according to the source 
of location and counted. Only elementary 
statistics were employed, and while some 
of the information on earlier cards was 
dificult to interpret or too meager for 
inclusion, it is felt that the total number 
tabulated is sufficient to give a satisfactory 
representation. 


' 1t9 cards containe | insuftx ent ntormatior tor 


inclusion in the statis 


The sources of location were classified 
as follows: (1) Depository Catalog at 
the University of Pennsylvania, which 
contains cards for the Library of Congress, 
Harvard College Library, University of 
Michigan, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Princeton University, 
Newberry Library, John Crerar Library, 
Wesleyan University, and the Vatican 
Library; (2) Union List of Serials; (3) 
Union Catalog; (4) Union Library Cata- 
logue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area; (5) Other; (6) No Search and 
Not Located. Class 5, “Other,” includes 
items located through printed library book 
catalogs or other bibliographies, such as 
the Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education. Class 6 is a rather inadequate 
catch-all for those items which the library 
did not or could not locate. For example, 
when a professor or a graduate student 
asked the library to borrow a book he had 
already seen or used at some other library, 
there was no necessity of locating the item. 
On the other hand, the library found it 
impossible to locate some items; quite a 
few of the earlier cards contained notes 
like this: “Try Bryn Mawr;” “Try 
Princeton ;” “Try Columbia ;” “Give up.” 
Class 6, then, takes care of the items for 
which locations were either predetermined 


or indeterminable. 
Comparative Use of Location Sources 


With this explanation of the location 
classes employed the chart on page 338 


becomes easily intelligible. Each long bar 
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represents the total number of requests, 
100 per cent, for a single calendar year. 
The segments represent the percentage of 
the requests according to location. The 
reader can probably draw correct inter- 
pretations of his own, but may bear with 
the writer for pointing out a few. 

In the questionnaire filled out for the 
Bibliographical Planning Committee it 
was discovered that in 1938 only 15 per 
cent of the requests were for periodicals. 
This fact, together with the fact that the 
library has a large periodical reference 
collection, accounts for the small part 
played by the Union List of Serials. The 
large part played by the Depository Cata- 
log in 1935 simply indicates that it was 
the one chief source of location available 
at that time. It is also worth noting that 
the “No Search-Not Located” segment 
for 1935 includes over thirty items located 
in local libraries by an assistant working 
for a professor. This work would now be 
done by letter or by telephone calls to the 
Union Library Catalogue. The length 
of the No Search—Not Located segments 
for 1938 and 1939 clearly demonstrates 
what the union catalogs have meant in 
this respect. The length of the “Other” 
segment for 1939 may be due to the large 
number of theses borrowed, most of which 
were located when they were verified in 


the theses bibliographies. 


Effect of Regional Catalogs 


Probably the segments for the Union 
Library Catalogue and the national Union 
Catalog provide the most notable demon- 
strations of the chart. These show how 
much is available in the area if there is 
a means of locating it, and how much a 
metropolitan or regional catalog affects 
the use of the national catalog. In 1939 
over a quarter of the items were located 
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in the Philadelphia area by the Union 
Library Catalogue, whereas the number 
of requests sent to Washington for loca- 
tion is 10 per cent less than in 1936, 
before the Union Library Catalogue was 
able to give assistance. Now that this 
catalog is operating efficiently, with only 
the more difficult jobs of editing to be 
done, it is reasonable to assume that the 
percentages for 1939 can serve as a fore- 
cast for the future. Even if they do not, 
however, the percentages for 1936-39 are 
sufficiently significant to indicate one effect 
of a regional catalog on the national cata- 
log and to encourage further study of the 
whole problem of regional catalogs in a 


national plan. 


Over-dependence on Union Catalogs 


This larger problem of local or regional 
catalogs cannot be dealt with in this 
paper, but two of the minor ones, which 
concern interlibrary loan, can at least be 
stated. First, there is the problem of 
how much to depend upon the union cata- 
logs. The obvious routine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is to try the Union 
Library Catalogue, the Depository Cata- 
log, and then the Union Catalog at Wash- 
ington. The question is, provided the 
first two sources fail to locate an item, 
whether to write to Washington imme- 
diately for location, or whether to attempt 
location independently through library 
catalogs, other bibliographies, and such 
suggestions as one finds in Winchell’s Lo- 
cating Books for Interlibrary Loan. The 
latter process is likely to be time consuming 
and costly to the individual library, and 
frequently unavailing, although occasion- 
ally it may result in quicker service to the 
borrower. The former is simple, inex- 
pensive, and usually certain as to the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Association of 
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Research Libraries. However, this rou- 
tine throws the burden entirely upon the 
Union Catalog—perhaps quite reasonably 
tendency to neglect 


—and develops a 


other sources if it fails. Often its report 
is considered final, without examination of 
such works as Miss Winchell’s or Gil- 
der’s Theatre Collections. Perhaps any 
more exhaustive search is not feasible in 
most libraries, but the fact that the union 
catalogs are not the only sources for loca- 


tion needs attention. 


Scope of Interlibrary Loan Service 


A second minor problem in connection 
with a local or regional union catalog is 


that of extension of loan privileges. 
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Knowledge that books are available in 
nearby libraries promotes a demand for 
general borrowing quite beyond the prov 
ince of interlibrary loan. Undergraduate 
students want books they cannot find in 
their own libraries; industrial concerns 
request recent foreign periodicals they can- 
not aftord to buy; and generally there is 
a demand for books of recent date, still 
available at moderate prices, which the 
borrowing library does not want to pur- 
number of reasons. 


chase for any of a 


Although these demands may not be 
legitimate, they should be recognized and 
treated with tact, for the time may come 
when such extension of the loan privi- 


leges will be forced upon the catalog. 














Financing a Union Catalog 

This statement refers, of course, to the 
difficulties in financing the union catalogs. 
If our generous foundations cannot per- 
manently supply the funds, who will, and 
on what basis will claims for support be 
made? In this connection it is well to 
consider the alarming state of the regional 
library catalogs in England. The Year's 
Work in Librarianship, 1938, reports as 
follows (page 115): 

Almost all the regional systems have had 
to inform the Carnegie Trustees at various 
times that the funds originally granted them 
would not be sufficient for the completion of 
the union catalogues, and the Trustees, 
therefore, convened a conference of repre- 
sentatives of all regional systems at the 
National Central Library on October 19th, 
1938. It was clear, from the statements of 
the delegates, that the original grants were 
insufficient in all cases, as even the repre- 
sentatives of those systems which had not 
vet completed the periods covered by these 
grants were able to report definitely that 
more would be needed. 

If this is the situation at present, what 
of the future? Will the proposed plan of 
subventions from the cooperating libraries, 
together with voluntary service at the 
catalog, become practicable? A _ union 
catalog does not run itself; to give effec- 
tive service, it needs a well-trained staff 
which will not only serve the users and 
service the catalog, but which will also 


promote the continuous assistance of the 
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cooperating libraries. An abandoned 
union catalog would be a great loss, not 
only of time and money required to pro- 
duce and establish it, but also in the cessa- 
tion of its services. Just as a location 
service, which is its basic function, the 
Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia 
is fast becoming indispensable to the 
scholars and industrial researchers of the 
area. They do not quite realize yet how 
much saving in time and money the 
catalog is, but in two years more, the 
writer thinks they would grasp at any de- 
vice rather than permit the catalog to 
cease functioning. One device they would 
probably consider is extension of the 
service in order to provide a basis for 
broader claims for support. 

So even this simple study of inter- 
library loan brings to the fore the most 
important questions concerning union 
catalogs. What will be their relation 
to the national catalog? How are they 
to be financed? Whom are they to serve 
and how? And finally, will regional sub- 
ject catalogs, as suggested by Dr. Bishop, 
solve all of these problems at once? Here 
is plenty of opportunity for further study, 
and as a hint to start anyone who wants 
to take the opportunity, this bit of informa- 
tion: there is already a demand for a 
subject approach to the Union Library 
Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropoli- 
tan Area. 
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By W. E. ARMSTRONG 


Implications of the Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Education 


for Libraries 


W. E. Armstrong is coordinator, 
Te at her 


Education. 


Commission on Education, 


American Council on 


W ashinaton. 


I rHis paper | shall attempt briefly 
to outline the Cooperative Study of 
Teacher Education with a view to indi- 


cating what it hopes to do, to describe 
some of its activities, and to point out what 
seem to me to be the implications for 
The study is an 


Com 


Education of the 


libraries and librarians.’ 


undertaking initiated by the 


mission on leacher 


American Council on Education for the 


purpose of improving the education of 


elementary and secondary school teach- 


ers. It is national in scope in that it 


touches all sections of the U nited States 


and involves practically all types of col 


legiate institutions and school systems. 


On the assumption that the greatest good 
to the greatest number would result from 
intensive work with a limited number 
of collegiate institutions and school systems, 
the commission selected twenty colleges 
and fourteen school systems to serve as a 
spearhead in an attack on broad problems 
of teacher education. This selection was 
made in June 1939, and the study will 


continue to January 1943. 


The launching of this study was no 


' Those interested in a fuller statement concern 
lv will find the first four 
under ( at the end of this artick pt 


references isted 


accident, nor were its purposes left vague. 
A subcommittee of the Problems and Plans 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education had made a preliminary study 
In this 


which was published in 1937. 


report, the subcommittee recommended 
that “ample funds be secured to make pos- 
sible a nationwide study which will have 
wise judgment on the part of a governing 
skilful staft 


direction, diversified problem studies and 


committee or commission, 


cogent interpretation of findings which 
will be translated into procedures in prac 
tice as rapidly as possible.’”’* ‘This course 
called for 


would bridge the gap between research 


a plan and a program that 


findings and practice in the education of 
teachers at the pre-service and the in 
service levels. As the commission has pro 
ceeded to develop a program in harmony 
with this charter, it has been guided by 
certain premises. “The most important of 


these are: 

1. Teacher education is comprehensive 
that is, it relates to all aspects of the educa 
tion of the teacher. 
continuous \ 


itself with the 


2. Teacher education is 


program should concern 


teacher's educational needs from the time 


a decison is made to enter the profession 
until the teacher withdraws from it. 

3. Procedures for the education of teach 
ers must be based on conditions peculiar 
In other 


seek to 


to the institution or school system. 


words, the commission should not 
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impose a plan Or pattern on any unit with 


which it is associated. 


The study, then, is not a study in the 
sense that an outside agency investigates 
for the purpose of recommending changes 
functions of 


in procedures or shifts in 


personnel. Nor is it a study in the sense 
that absolute answers will emerge at the 
end of the period. Certainly the commis- 
sion and the cooperating institutions and 
school systems in the study expect certain 
evidence to emerge that will indicate the 
superiority of some practices over others. 
Such evidences will have to be interpreted, 
which 


terms of conditions 


existed at the beginning and at the end 


Little 


however, in 


of the study in a given situation. 


emphasis is being placed on “controlled” 


and “experimental” groups. 


Aims of the Study 


From what has just been said, it is 


easy to understand the major aim of the 


study. To state it simply, it is to improve 


practices generally at 


teacher education 


both the pre-service and the in-service 


levels. This broad aim will be realized 
only to the extent to which all organiza 
tions, agencies, institutions, and _ school 
systems in the country become a part of 
the program and lend their assistance to 
it. Promising practices are developing in 


most of the thirty-four cooperating groups 
ind in many other institutions and school 
systems. ‘The commission intends to en- 
courage all these developments, to assist in 
refining procedures, and to facilitate theit 
dissemination. 

More specifically, the commission hopes 
to move in the direction of the following 
aims through the Cooperative Study of 
‘Teacher Education: 

1. To broaden the concept of the sé ope 


of teacher education. In some institutions, 
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the only group that concerns itself con 
sciously with the education of teachers is 
the department of education or the school 
of education. In such institutions, psy- 
chology, methods, student teaching, and 


the like, 


scope of teacher education. 


often constitute the conscious 
The subject 
matter groups, if they concern themselves 
at all, teach special methods courses for 
students majoring in their specialties. 
Teacher education at the pre-servy ice level, 
broadly conceived, will transcend depart- 
mental and even school lines. 

Likewise, there is need for broadening 
the concept of teacher education at the 
in-service level. Most teachers read pro- 
fessional literature, participate in faculty 
meetings, and attend summer school. 
Some read widely in other areas, partici- 
pate in forward-looking curriculum de 
velopment programs, and concern them- 
selves with community activities. Few 
teachers as individuals, and fewer school 
systems as such, see the need for continu- 
ing the education of the teacher along 
social as well as 


The 


as a teacher must operate within certain 


general cultural and 


strictly professional lines. teacher 
limits set by the experiences of the teacher 


as a person. Doubtless there is much 
room for the improvement of the education 
of the teacher as a teacher, but certainly 
this area is not neglected half so much as 
the educational needs of the teacher as a 
person. 

a. Ze develop effective patterns of at- 
tack on the problems of teacher education. 


Many 


tions are conscious of practices which tend 


restless souls in collegiate institu- 


to hinder rather than facilitate the realiza- 
They 
attack 


tion of broad educational purposes. 


feel helpless to act because an 


through regularly constituted channels 


fails to reach the basic obstruction. A 
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few higher institutions are finding effective 
ways of breaking through these obstruc 
tions. [hese ways must be tested further, 
refined, and finally described operationally 
for the benefit of others. 

In the case of school systems, the situa- 
tion has been little better. Administra- 
tion, supervision, and teacher‘growth have 
not been any too well synthesized in most 
situations. Effective group thinking and 
planning are all too rare among teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. It is 
hoped that this study will disclose some 
helpful guides in this direction. 

3. To establish a more effective work- 
ing relationship among collegiate institu- 
tions and between such institutions and the 
school systems within their service areas. 
All colleges have their particular strengths 
and weaknesses. Difterent types of col- 
legiate institutions possess strengths pe- 
culiar to those types: teachers colleges are 


strong in one respect, universities in an- 
other, and liberal arts colleges in another. 
Much is already being done to facilitate 
the sharing of promising practices among 
the institutions of a particular type, but 
much yet remains to be done to bring 
about a free flow of ideas from one type 
of institution to the other. “Through con- 
ferences and other forms of cooperative 
activity the commission is lending assist- 


ance and encouragement to institutions 


within a given area to pool their efforts 
in their attack on problems. 

The influx of pupils with less remote 
educational goals, and the introduction of 
new courses in the secondary schools have 
placed new demands on teachers. Fur- 


thermore, the tendency to place an ele- 


mentary teacher with a group of pupils 
throughout the day, and to assign second- 
ary school teachers to teach courses which 
subject matter 


cut across. traditional 
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boundaries, calls for teachers with broadet 
Social 


and more functional knowledge. 
and economic changes also make new de- 
is too much to 


mands on teachers. It 


expect that these new elements will be 
recognized in the education of teachers 
unless college professors and public school 
people plan deliberately in that direction. 
In programs of curriculum development, 
the services of college professors are badly 
needed. Practically everyone realizes that 
public school people need the assistance 
that could be provided by collegiate insti 
tutions and that collegiate institutions 
need the help from the public schools in 
planning realistically for the education of 
teachers. Certainly, the cooperative study 
should expect to make some dent in this 
perplexing problem. 

4. To refine techniques for the utiliza 
tion of special types of services. Educators 
are familiar with conferences. On the 
whole, they are none too well pleased with 
the results. The dissatisfaction seems to 
lie in the lack of concreteness of the treat 
ment of the problems under consideration 
and the lack of relationship between the 
conferences and the on-going programs of 
the participants. Likewise, educators are 


accustomed to visiting other situations 


where promising practices are reported to 
be in operation. Often these visits are 
planned in connection with some other 
trip, the purposes are vaguely conceived, 
the host makes no preparation for the 
visit, and the relation of what is seen by 
the visitors to the total program is not 


known. Consultation by experts on spe- 


cific problems or on a total program is 
also becoming more and more common. 
Institutions and school systems desirous 
of such services are asking such questions 
as, “At what stage is a consultant most 


helpful?” “How often should he come?” 
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“How long should he stay?” “What 
preparation should be made for his visits ?”’ 
“On how many problems should we ask 
him to consult?” These are some of the 
kinds of special services the cooperative 
study should help to refine, and these are 
some of the questions with reference to 
these services that we should seek to 
answer. 

5. To improve procedures for the evalu- 
ation of programs of teacher education. 
Progress in the area of evaluation has 
been very rapid within the last half cen- 
tury. It has experienced three stages of 


development, viz., tests, measurements 
Testing began primarily 
Witness 


early tests of handgrip, which later shifted 


and evaluation. 
with a trial of physical strength. 
faculties as memory. 


te such Testing 


vielded to measurement. The major dif- 


ference between the two was a quantita- 


tive one; that is, measurement simply 
tested more aspects of the individual. 
Neither paid very much attention to 
whether the thing to be measured was im- 
portant. The purpose was to discover 
tacts. 


Within the 


broadened 


past decade, measurement 


has again into what is now 


called evaluation. It differs in two major 


respects from measurement. First, it is 


concerned with the aims, the hypotheses, 
the out- 


and the procedures as well as 


comes. Second, it utilizes evidence not 


commonly admitted in measurement. 


Especially in the field of teacher educa- 
tion, the problem is yet far from a satis- 
factory solution. The basic needs seem 
to be for a clearer statement of aims with 
reference to which evidence may be se- 
cured, and a refinement of techniques for 
The 


laboratory for 


collecting evidence. cooperative 


study offers a_ splendid 


work on this important problem. 
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Organization and Activities of the Study 


With this set of aims, though it is far 
from comprehensive, I shall turn now to a 
brief description of some of the activities 
in which the groups and the commission 
are cooperatively engaged. 

Each cooperating unit has organized 
for the study in its own way. In most 
cases there is a general planning committee 
which assumes responsibility for identi- 
fying the problems most urgent, planning 
ways of attacking these problems, and de- 
termining the kinds of services to be re- 
quested from the commission. “The mem- 
bership of this committee is usually drawn 
from various departments in colleges, and 
from different grade levels and subject 
The 


most common practice is to designate the 


matter interests in school systems. 


chairman of this committee as local co- 
ordinator of the study. From one-third to 
one-half of his time is usually freed to 
give sustained impetus to the activities 
outlined for him by the committee. 

The staffs in these cooperating units 
have placed special emphasis on this study 
since September 1939. During this aca- 
demic year just closing they have in most 
re-examined their aims and 


cases pro- 


cedures for the education of teachers. 
This appraisal has brought to light in the 
collegiate institutions such problems as 
selection and guidance, general education, 
integration of professional education, child 
growth and development, arts, social un- 
derstandings, service to the field, and the 
functional use of the library. Some are 
still in the discussion stage with reference 
to these problems, while others are forg- 
ing ahead with programs of action. 

The commission attempts to provide 
service to these units at the point of need. 
It has on its staff three field coordinators, 


each of whom is responsible for providing 
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general consultant service and for deter 
mining needs for special services in rough- 
ly one-third of the cooperating units. 

Because of early demands by these units 
the commission has made special staff pro- 
visions for service in certain areas. A 
service center for consideration of prob- 
lems relating to child growth and develop- 
ment has been set up at the University of 
Chicago. 


gists have been busy in this center during 


Some fifteen to twenty psycholo- 


the past year examining research findings 
in this field for the purpose of determin 
ing their possible use in the education of 
teachers. Next year it is expected that 
around twenty persons trom the cooperat 
ing units will work in this center on plans 
for reorganizing their programs of child 
development in their own institutions. At 
the same time, the staff in this center and 
some of the psychologists W ho have worked 
in the center during the year 1939-40 will 
provide consultant service to institutions 
already working on this problem. 


child 


growth and development is a division on 


Associated with the center on 


teacher personnel. A central staff person 
and a small number of special consultants 
on a part-time basis furnish counsel to co- 
operating units interested in this problem. 
which 

The 


central staff person and a cabinet of con- 


Evaluation is a third area for 


special staft provision has been made. 


sultants are providing help to cooperating 
units on problems of evaluation relating 
to all aspects of teacher education. 


The most recent addition to the staff 


is a person in charge of the clearing house 


service. It is the responsibility of this 


person to supervise the publications pro- 


gram and to clear information about 


promising practices to the cooperating 
units and to the field generally. 


As problems arise which call for services 





that cannot be provided by the regular 


staft of the commission, special consultants 
Such 


persons are now assisting collegiate insti- 


are employed on a part-time basis. 


tutions in the areas of social understand- 
ings, general education, and the integration 
of the professional program. Such services 
are, of course, provided only as the plan- 


ning committees of institutions identify 
particular problems on which they need 
help. ‘The commission has never urged an 
institution to consider a problem which the 
staff itself had not already identified. 


Relation of Commission to Study Units 


As has 


special services are being provided to the 


already been indicated, these 


cooperating units because this is thought 


tu be the most effective way to serve the 


cause of teacher education § generally. 
There is no thought on the part of the 


that it is conferring a favor 


Rather, 


responsi 


commission 
on the cooperating units. it is 
asking these units to share the 
bility for testing certain procedures and 
putting into practice recent research find 
ings. ‘The response from these institutions 
is encouraging. 
The chief 
approach is that others interested in teacher 


danger in this spearhead 


education may tend to await pronounce- 
ments from this study before making any 
attempts to improve their own programs. 


The 


danger by 


commission is trving to avert this 


encouraging all institutions, 
organizations, and agencies interested in 
any phase of teacher education to re- 
examine their programs, try out new pro- 
cedures, and evaluate them. It is working 
with various associations, special 


officers of 


assoc lations. 


closely 


subject matter groups, state 


education, and accrediting 


What does such a program imply for 


college libraries and librarians? ‘The 
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answer, of course, must be in terms of the 


aims of the study. 


Librarian's Role 


If there is to be a broadened concept 
of education for teachers—the first aim of 
the cooperative study—libraries and li- 
The 


strategic position, 


brarians will have a role to play. 
librarian is in a very 
since, presumably, he is not interested in 


He is 


by the very nature of his position interested 


any particular area of learning. 


only in student learning. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution he can make to this 
learning will be through an interpretation 
of the function of the many types of sub- 
ject matter in promoting growth. He may 
be of assistance by working closely with 
professors and students in their efforts to 
find the right place for books, the proper 
use of pictures, maps, and the like, the 
most eftective use to be made of excursions, 
and the values of work experience in the 
development of real understandings. ‘To 
be able to do this, he will, of course, have 
to know from experience how all these 
ways of learning operate. ‘This means a 


broad knowledge of as well as about 
books, an understanding of the sources and 
uses of such newer material as motion pic- 
tures, slides, radio, many first-hand con- 
tacts with the world of affairs and things, 
and a genuine interest in the growth and 
development of human beings. Such a 
librarian will prove invaluable to an in- 
stitution whose faculty as a whole is en- 
gaged in the process of redefining the 
scope of teacher education. 


While we are 


furnish the basis for educa- 


thinking about the ma- 
terials that 
tional experience, it might be well to 
consider the problem of coordinating these 
materials. Film and related services are 


being developed in many collegiate institu- 
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tions. In some cases, special bureaus are 
being set up to handle these materials, in 
others cases they are under the direction of 
the extension division, while in some the 
library coordinates them. Likewise, cur- 
riculum laboratories are being organized 
under various systems of management. In 
a few institutions organized plans for field 
experiences and excursions are being de- 
veloped. The problem here is to find a 
satisfactory way to coordinate such serv- 
ices. Should the science professor, for 
instance, have to consult the librarian for 
books his students will need, the motion 
picture adviser for materials in that area, 
and the specialist in excursions for help 
with that type of experience? If the 
answer is “no,” then the librarian has a 
function to perform, for a comprehensive 
program of teacher education will require 
an increasingly greater number of types of 
materials. ‘This does not necessarily mean 
that the librarian will need to develop a 
On 


the contrary, it may even mean a much 


highly centralized system of control. 


greater decentralization of housing. It 
does mean a coordination of function. 
The cooperative study, as the name im- 
plies, places stress on cooperative planning. 
It is at this point that it probably has the 
greatest implications for librarians. As 
new patterns of attack on problems are 
developed in collegiate institutions they 
tend to cut across subject matter lines. 
They also tend to bring together at the 
planning stage all persons who will be 
involved in carrying out these plans. Li- 
brarians are thereby becoming very im- 
portant members of the major committees 
engaged in planning courses. In other 
words, this cooperative planning at the 
origin of things tends to bridge the gap 
between the professor and the librarian. 


Both are contributing to mutually accepted 
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The 


librarian helps to develop the purposes and 


goals in their own special ways. 
to point out the kinds of materials that 
are available to promote these purposes. 
The 


student and to make the formal evaluation 


professor serves to stimulate the 
of the cooperative effort. By being a part 
of the planning process the librarian may 
be of much greater service to the students 
as they request help on their problems. 
Participation in planning also makes the 
librarian a much more intelligent pur- 


chaser of books and other materials. 


Materials to Enrich School Programs 


The third aim, viz., the establishment of 
a more eftective working relationship be- 
rween collegiate institutions and school 
systems, also has important implications 
for the library. School systems, both 
large and small, are searching for materials 
to enrich their programs. One university 
reports that it has received hundreds of 
requests for lists of free and near-free 
materials, as well as suggested approaches 
to other problems such as the organization 
of a library. The American Library Asso- 
ciation has had some valuable experience 
with these free and near-free materials. 
How can such experience be made known 
to school systems? In increasing numbers, 
college professors are going out to work 
curriculum problems. 


Ww ith schools on 


Invariably changes brought about as a 
result of this service create needs for more 
materials. State departments of education 
and accrediting associations are also assist- 
ing schools in curriculum development. 
Likewise, their efforts produce demands 
for materials. These schools need help 
in selecting materials, in utilizing local re- 
sources in building libraries, in organizing 


them for maximum service, and in obtain- 
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ing access to materials they are unable to 


purchase. Libraries may render direct 
assistance by providing materials and sug- 
gestions for distribution during the aca- 
demic year. Indirect help may be 
furnished by developing a model library 
as a part of the campus school for year- 
around use, especially in the summer when 
teachers come in from the service area. 
As the schools enrich their programs and 
as the collegiate institutions establish closer 
working relations with school systems, the 
library, a most important part of the col 
legiate institution, will find opportunity 
for enlarging its scope of influence. 

The library has led the way in a wider 
use of books in education. ‘There is in 
creasing evidence that it can and is leading 
the way in the use of other materials. All 
realize that there are many problems yet 
to be solved if the library is to be the heart 
of an institution. The cooperative study 
offers both an opportunity and a challenge 
to the staffs of all collegiate institutions 
to make a contribution to an important 


educational movement. 


“— 
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By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Needed Developments in Junior 


College Libraries 


W alter Crosby 
tary of the 


Eells is executive secre- 
American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington. 


eae improvements and develop- 
ments in junior college libraries and 


library services which it seems to me are 
reasonable to look forward to in the next 
two or three years may be considered un- 
der the following heads: development of 
library consciousness on the part of ad- 
ministrators, compilation of information 
on junior college libraries, improvement of 
book collections, improvement of periodi- 
cals, greater emphasis on library service, 
better library tools, increased recognition 
of staff, evaluation of libraries, and organi- 
zation of a library section in the American 


Association of Junior Colleges. 


Library Consciousness 


Perhaps first in importance I would 
place a development of a greater conscious- 
ness on the part of administrators and 
boards of education, who are largely re- 
sponsible for college financial policies, of 
the importance of the library as an essen- 
tial and integral part of the junior college. 
I am sure there has been a marked im- 
provement in this respect in the past five 
years. The work of the Carnegie Ad- 
visory Committee on Junior College Li- 
braries certainly served to call attention of 
administrators as never before to the signi- 
ficance of this part of their institutions. 

This year the American Association of 
Junior Colleges has been preparing an 
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extensive reference work, 4 merican Junior 
Colleges, occupying more than 700 pages.' 
It is 
volume to the fourth edition of 4 merican 


being published as a companion 
Universities and Colleges. It contains 


comprehensive information on approxi- 
mately five hundred accredited junior col- 
leges. This information, for the most 
part, has been furnished by the admini- 
strator of the institution. One question 
asked was, “What is the greatest problem 
Almost 


400 “greatest problems” were stated, most 


facing your institution today?” 


of them as might be anticipated dealing 
with questions of finance. To my mind, 
however, it is indicative of a significant 
growing consciousness of library problems 
that, in the case of 20 institutions, some 
problem connected with the library was 
selected. A few examples may be given: 
“Additional room for growing library,” 
“need of separate library building,” “need 
of extensive additions to library,” “more 
books, periodicals, and magazines needed,” 
“library facilities inadequate; institution 
badly in need of a library,” and “college 
particularly in need of a library building 
in order to take care of the student body 
as it should be cared for.” Most of the 
problems stated involve additional space or 
new buildings, but the need for greater 
facilities and improved and extended serv- 
ice is also recognized. ‘These statements 
and others not quoted come from publicly 


Junior Col'eges 
Washington, 1940 


‘Eells, W. C., ed American 
American Council on Education 
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controlled and from privately controlled 
junior colleges; from those for men, for 
women, and for both sexes; from junior 
They 


Vermont to 


colleges for whites and for Negroes. 
range geographically from 


California, from Minnesota to Texas. 
They are evidence of a desirable growing 
administrative consciousness of the im- 
portance of the library in the fully func- 
tioning modern junior college. I doubt 
whether a similar inquiry ten years ago 
would have shown nearly as much evi- 
dence of such administrative recognition. 

Recently I visited a junior college where 
the administrator showed me the relatively 
new library unit, confessing that already 
the seating capacity was sufficient for only 
a small fraction of the student body, and 
almost naively remarked, “It is surprising 
how important the library is becoming in 


We 


greater development of such administra- 


junior college education!” need a 
tive consciousness before library buildings 


or wings are built, not afterward! 


Library Information 


In order to know where we stand and 
to furnish information to administrators, 
board members, and the supporting clien- 
tele, we need extensive comparative in- 
formation regarding junior college library 
conditions and developments throughout 
The 


Committee collected a wealth of signif- 


the country. Carnegie Advisory 
icant data concerning junior college li- 
braries, but unfortunately it has never 
been published. A volume somewhat like 
Dr. Randall’s The College Library was 
contemplated, but has not been prepared 
and the data, collected five years ago, are 
As far as I 


know the only summary of this data ever 


now somewhat out of date. 


published consists of the preliminary sum- 


mary and percentile tables covering cer- 





and 


compiled 


tain features which | 
published in the Junior College Journal 
for January 1936. 

Much briefer information has been col- 
lected this year for publication in 4 meri- 


Colleges. The 


information was asked of each of the 500 


can Junior following 


accredited junior colleges : 


1. How is the library housed (e.g., 
rate building, one room in a building, etc.) ? 
2. Seating capacity of room or 


sepa- 


reading 
rooms. 

3. Number of volumes. 

4. Volumes added, 1938-39. 

5. Number of current periodicals regu 
larly received. 


6. Amount of budget for 1939-40 for 


library purposes, excluding library staff 
salaries. 

Number of librarians: Full-time 
Part-time 


8. Equivalent of part-time librarians in 


~ 
j- 


full-time units. 
9. Decribe briefly any special collections 
or features of particular value. 


As far as this information was given, it 


will be found in the reference volume 


which is now in press. It should furnish 
a valuable source of information for com- 
parisons with your own _ institutions. 
Time has not permitted preparation of 
comprehensive or interpretative sum- 
maries, but I hope that these may be made 
in our office and published in the Junior 


College Journal next year. 


Book Collections 


Probably few if any of this group will 
question that their book collections are 
decidedly inadequate to the needs of their 
institutions—to the legitimate calls made 
upon them, or that should be made upon 
them, both by students and faculty. How 
can they be improved? What books 
should be added? How shall they be 


selected? Nothing will take the place of 
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intelligent judgment on the part of li- 
brarian and instructors in choice of new 
titles. ‘These individuals are so busy with 
a multiplicity of other duties, however, 
that it is not always easy or possible for 
them to keep up with recent publications 
even in a restricted field. They need the 
help of buying lists, book reviews, and simi- 
lar aids. It is not necessary for me even 
to suggest the well-known library tools 
for this purpose. You are already fa- 
miliar with them and I trust are using 
them constantly. 

I do wish to discuss briefly, however, 
some points concerning the latest and most 
comprehensive tool for this purpose de- 
college li- 


that 


signed especially for junior 


braries. I refer, of course, to 
important outcome of the Carnegie com- 
mittee’s work, Mohrhardt’s List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries. 

\Many junior college librarians have told 
me that this has been exceedingly valuable, 
when used as it should be, as a suggestive 
list of titles for consideration, not slavishly 
as a definite buying list without reference 


local 


was published in 1937. 


to particular needs. This volume 
No titles are given 


The 


question may be raised as to how soon it 


of books published later than 1936. 


may be desirable to ask the Carnegie Cor- 
poration or the American Library Asso- 
ciation or some other agency to prepare a 
supplement of more recent titles. I sug- 
gest that discussion by this group and a 
recommendation from it might be the 
most effective way to bring the need for 
such revision to the attention of the proper 


The 


Shaw list of books for senior college li- 


authorities. somewhat analogous 
braries was published in 1931; an exten- 
sive supplement of 284 pages has just been 
Should the Mohrhardt 


a similar length of time or is 


issued this spring. 


list wait 
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Or, 


if not a complete revision, is there need 


there need for a five-year revision? 


for a supplementary list of titles at the 
end of five years, followed by a possible 
ten-year complete revision? 

| feel another very serious 
limitation Mohrhardt list. The 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


there is 
in the 
has recently received a grant from the 
General Education Board for an explora- 
tory study in the field of terminal educa- 
tion in the junior college. Our prelimi- 
nary studies already show that less than 
half of the students who enter junior col- 
leges graduate from them; that less than 
half of those who graduate continue their 
formal education beyond junior college. 
Thus the junior college is a “terminal”’ 
institution as far as formal education is 
concerned for considerably over three- 


fourths of its students. Junior colleges 
are waking up to this fact and are stress- 
ing more and more the importance of 


Here 


are a few that are being offered in different 


significant semiprofessional courses. 
junior colleges: accounting, agriculture, 
aviation, banking, bookkeeping, business, 
library assistantship, commercial art, den- 
tal assistantship, decorating, design, drama, 
engineering technology, finance, forestry, 
home administration, hotel and restaurant 
management, journalism, medical secre- 
taryship, merchandising, music, nursing, 
policing, public health sanitation, radio, 
photography, recreational leadership, secre- 
tarial work. 

For how many of these fields does the 
Mohrhardt book give any satisfactory list 
of titles of books or periodicals that are 
helpful as supplementary or as supporting 
material? An examination of the twenty- 
four main groups of that list will show 
that they are outlined almost entirely in 


terms of academic rather than vocational 
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and semiprofessional fields. Committees 
of the important groups in business edu- 
cation and home economics, for example, 
which are working with us in this im- 
portant terminal study, have called atten- 
tion to the extreme paucity of helpful 
material in the Mohrhardt list and are 
undertaking to compile lists of important 
books in their particular fields. Our com- 
mission would be glad to receive your 
judgment as to whether this type of ac- 
tivity should be extended to other fields. 
If so, how should it be published? We 
contemplate the publication of special 
monographs in the fields of business edu- 
cation, home economics, engineering and 
technology, agriculture, medical secretary- 
ship and other subjects. Should suggested 
library lists be published in these mono- 
graphs, or should they be gathered in a 
separate publication as a semiprofessional 


supplement to the Mohrhardt list? 


Periodicals 

The world is changing so rapidly that 
even the very latest books are not new 
enough to keep up to date with recent 
developments and with corresponding jun- 
ior college needs. This function can only 
be met by a well-chosen group of pe- 
riodicals. What are the best periodicals? 
What constitutes a well-selected, diversi- 
fied list? Is it desirable to have a scale 
for evaluation of periodicals for junior 
college purposes? Dr. Adams, in a list 
published in the Junior College Journal 
in March 1939, furnished a frequency 
list of 189 periodicals actually taken by 5 
or more of the 136 junior college libraries 
reporting. How valuable are these pe- 
riodicals? Can frequency be taken as a 
measure of relative value? ‘These are 
important questions. 

Possibly many if not most of you are 


familiar with the scale for evaluation of 


127 periodicals for secondary school li- 
braries devised by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards and used 
by it in the evaluation of several hundred 
secondary school libraries in every state 
in the union. Incidentally, I may say 
that this scale proved to be one of the 
best measures we had for determination 


of the general quality and value of a li- 


brary. This scale was published in the 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians in June 
1937. 


Since devising this scale, I have fre- 
quently wondered whether it would be 
desirable to construct a similar scale for 
the evaluation of the periodical collections 
of junior college libraries, not only as an 
evaluative instrument but as a suggestive 
guide for periodical subscriptions as well. 
The expense would not be great and | 
think there is a possibility, if not a prob- 
ability, of securing the necessary funds if 
you feel such a scale would be of real 
value to the junior college librarians of 
the country. 

If it is decided to construct such a scale 
there are numerous questions that need 
to be considered—the list of periodicals to 
be evaluated, the selection of the jury, 
and adjustments for various types of in- 
stitutions (for example, for institutions for 
men and for women, for Catholic and 
Protestant junior colleges, for urban and 
rural institutions, etc.). If your group, 
after frank and critical consideration, feels 
like asking the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to undertake the construc- 
tion and publication of such a scale, I am 
sure it could help materially by a formal 
endorsement of the proposal and by the 
selection of an advisory committee to work 
with us in the task. In the construction 
of the secondary school scale we learned 
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some things that would make it possible 
to construct a better junior college scale. 
My own rather superficial and impres- 
sionistic judgment is that most junior col- 
lege libraries leave much to be desired in 
the way of a satisfactory working collec- 


tion of current periodicals. 


Service 

I am confident that this group needs 
no argument in support of the statement 
that the primary object of the library is 
not equipment but service, even though 
many of the statements of standards have 
stressed this fundamental consideration 
little if at all. I am sure this group is 
more than familiar with the story, hoary 
with age, of the Harvard librarian, a 
century or more ago, who had every book 
belonging to the library on the library 
shelves except one, and was then on the 
way across the Harvard yard to get the 
missing volume from Professor Agassiz. 
It is assumed, of course, that this repre- 
sents an ideal of library service which 
even if it were true a century or more ago, 
is considered absurd today. Now we 
think of the library as a work shop, not a 
museum; as a dynamo, not a depository ; 
as a tool, not a tomb. Or do we? 

That the ancient Harvard innuendo, if 
it were ever true, may not be entirely 
outdated even in the year 1940 is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a library recently 
evaluated by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. True, this 
was in a private secondary school, not in 
a junior college, but it is a school which 
has given some consideration to expansion 
into the junior college field. This school, 
located in one of our large cities, and 
consisting of between two and three hun- 
dred boys, approximately half boarding 
and half day students, was carefully stud- 
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ied by the cooperative study this spring. 
The library is open only three periods a 
day—from 2:00 to 3:00 P.M., from 5:00 
to 6:00, and from 8:00 to 9:00. The 
only students who are permitted to enter 
it during the 2:00 P.M. period are those 
who are on the dean’s list—approximately 
10 per cent of the student body. It is 
open to other students the other two pe- 
riods, but the day students all go home at 
3:30, and cannot therefore use the library 
at all (if they are not on the dean’s list), 
unless they return for one of the incon- 
venient evening hours. Needless to say, 
practically none of them do so. The li- 
brary has seats for thirty, but twenty of 
these seats are carefully roped off because 
the furniture is too choice to permit its 
use by average healthy American boys. 
The library specializes in de luxe editions, 
beautiful bindings, choice volumes—some 
too choice for ordinary boys to be per- 
mitted to touch except under special super- 
vision. The librarian exhibited to the 
examiner a recent volume on rice paper 
which he said he had not yet allowed any 
of the boys to handle. A set of the Har- 
vard classics (note the Harvard note in 
this tale!) was placed on shelves so high 
that neither students nor adults could 
reach them without a ladder. 

Not a word of this description is over- 
drawn. More revealing details could be 
given if time permitted, but these are 
sufficient to suggest that the allegedly an- 
cient Harvard concept of the library as a 
cold storage plant has not vanished en- 
tirely even from some of our best (!) 
schools in the year 1940. This library 
may be a collector’s paradise, but not a 
school library. Its basic assumption ap- 
pears to be that books are far more valu- 
able than boys! The librarian is a great 
lover of books. 
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I would stress then the importance of 
greater service to faculty and student body 
as a whole. This has been said to you 
before, and I am confident it is needless 
to repeat it here. There is one aspect of 
the matter, however, which I think may 
not have been sufficiently emphasized in 
your thinking. I have already mentioned 
the new study of junior college terminal 
education, and indicated that less than 
one-fourth of junior college students ever 
formal education beyond 


continue their 


the junior college. Perhaps even that 


figure is too generous. I gave the com 
mencement address last week at a large 
public junior college which was celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary—not a 
common occasion as yet in the public jun- 
ior college field. “The announcement was 
made that over 19,000 students had been 
enrolled in the institution since its or- 
ganization but that only 4000 of them had 
graduated. My estimate of three-fourths 


terminal is distinctly too low in this case. 
My plea, then, is for you to consider the 
special needs of the student who is not 
going on to advanced work in the uni 
versity. 

You ought of 


minority who do go to the university are 


course to see that the 
equipped to use intelligently the more ex- 
tensive university library for research and 
should 


fail in this important obligation, the stu- 


for advanced study; but if you 
dent still has another opportunity to make 
up for your deficiency when he gets to the 
university. 

| am more interested, however, in your 
obligation to the great majority of your 
students who may never see the inside of 
a university library. Yours is their last 
school opportunity to learn to use and love 
a library. Yours is the opportunity to give 


these terminal students a concept of li- 
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brary methods, a knowledge of library 


machinery, and above all-a taste for the 
resources of the library as a matter of 
general culture. Will your students turn 
naturally to the resources of the public 
library for leisure time reading and for 
when they graduate (or 


special study 


“quituate’”) from the junior college? 
Undoubtedly the junior college will mark 
the completion of formal general educa- 
tion for increasing thousands of young 
people in the next few years. Is thei 
general education complete if they have 
not acquired a library taste, a library con 
sciousness, a library habit? What is your 
obligation in the matter? 

In this connection | suggest the appoint 
ment of a committee representing various 
library interests to cooperate with our 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education in the library aspects and im- 


plications of its work. 


To ols 


Comprehensive bibliographies are among 
the tools of the librarian. It is not my 
purpose here to discuss bibliographies in 
general, but to report briefly concerning 
one very important new bibliography, now 
in process of construction, which I feel 
sure many of you should find very useful. 
As the foundation for our extensive study 
of junior college terminal education, al 
ready mentioned, we feel the first essential 
is a comprehensive, classified, fully anno- 
tated bibliography of everything of sig- 
nificance that has been published in this 
field. 

Frances Shimer Junior College was gen- 
erous enough to lend its librarian to the 
commission on terminal study for six 
months to construct such a bibliography. 
Incidentally, when I selected Miss Engle- 


man for this service I was not aware that 
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she was also secretary of this division of 
the American Library Association. I am 
glad to have this evidence that you and 
If it would 


not embarrass her too much | should like 


we agree on her capability! 


to tell you much more of the outstanding 
work she has done in our office at Wash- 
ington since the first of March. I hope 
instead you will give her the opportunity 
to tell something of her own work, if not 
of the worker. 

Suffice it to say the bibliography, when 
completed, will consist of more than a 
thousand titles and will, I trust, justify 
the work, the thought, and the cost which 
have gone into its making. I hope it will 
be of real value as a further junior college 


library tool when it is published this fall. 


Staff 


That the librarian should be well edu- 


cated, professionally trained, physically 
strong, and passionately fond of service 
goes without saying, particularly before 
Per- 


haps one of the greatest needs is a fuller 


such a representative group as this. 


recognition on the part of administrators 
and school boards of the professional status 
of the librarian and of a salary commen- 
surate with that status. I am sure that 
all of 
service sketched so inadequately in a prev- 


you are imbued with the ideal of 


ious section, but often you lack the time 


necessary for its realization. The spirit 


is willing but the flesh is weak. You are 
so encumbered with a mass of detail that 
you do not have time for the extra reading, 
the conferences with faculty members, the 
assistance to students, the cultivation of 
reading habits on the part of students, for 
which your professional training has fitted 
you. 

I realize that in many cases the salary 
of the librarian is not commensurate with 
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that of other members of the staff with 


equivalent professional training. ‘This 
should be remedied. I believe there is 
evidence that it is being remedied. But | 


am going to make the paradoxical state- 
ment that in my judgment many of you 
are now overpaid, not underpaid, for the 
work you are doing! Lest I make myself 
unanimously unpopular and you regret 
ever asking me to speak to you today, let 


In all 


too many cases you are receiving salaries 


me hasten to explain this statement. 


(even if adequate) for professional work, 
when you are actually spending a large 
part of your time in clerical work, in work 
which could be done efficiently by a li- 
brary clerk or assistant paid considerably 
less. What I am pleading for is that you 
be given time to do a professional job of 
librarianship—and that you receive salaries 
appropriate to that professional level. | 
have seldom seen a junior college librarian 
(or any other for that matter) who was 
not overworked, but I am not sure the 
overwork was always on the professional 
level. 

Of course the detailed work which 
makes up a large percentage of the actual 
working time of the effective library must 
be done. My plea is not to you, who I 
am sure need no convincing on this mat- 
ter, but to your administrators for a better 
knowledge of the whole field of library 
work and administration at its varying 
levels. You must be free for service on a 
truly professional level. The concept of 
the librarian as mere custodian and clerk 
must give place to a much higher one of 


counselor and consultant. 


Evaluation 


Occasional evaluation of a school or of 
particular units of it is exceedingly valu- 
able not only to enable us to see where 
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we stand but more important to suggest 
desirable lines of further progress and to 
furnish a stimulus for such improvement. 
| am impelled to speak of this because of 
my experience for four years as coordinator 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 
sure, are more or less familiar with that 
study. 
which was extensively evaluated was that 
The 
method of evaluation and presentation of 
results is set forth in the special publica- 


Many of you, I am 
One of the very important areas 


of the secondary school library. 


tion How to Evaluate a Secondary School 


Library. It was also presented briefly, 
with illustrative “educational thermo- 
meters,” in two articles in the 4.L.A. 


Bulletin. 


means of an extensive group of measures 


In this method we tried by 


—numerical, qualitative, and judgmental 
—to judge not only the extent, appro- 
priateness, recency and adequacy of the 
book and periodical collections, and the 
adequacy, preparation, and qualifications 
of the staff, but also to measure the more 
important matters of organization, li- 
brarian’s responsibilities to staff and stu- 
dents, selection of library materials, and 
use of library by both students and in- 
structors. 

We had hoped to apply the same method 
to a representative group of junior col- 
leges, but were not able to obtain the 
funds to do this systematically. Several 
junior colleges, however, have found that 
a large percentage of the section on the 
secondary school library applies equally 
well to the junior college library. I sug- 
gest that you consider the use of part or 
all of this material in a conscientious ef- 
fort to make a critical self-evaluation of 
your own library. I shall be surprised 


if you do not find elements in 


this 


many 


evaluative instrument which are 
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a distinct incentive to improvement. 

Of course not all of the norms given 
would necessarily fit the jurior college 
library. If a considerable body of junior 
colleges would apply them, however, it 
would not be difficult to build up special 
junior college norms on the measures used, 
particularly those involving numerical fac- 
tors. In our study of “recency,” for ex- 
ample, we asked each librarian to count 
the number of titles in the 300’s and 500’s 
of the decimal classification (social science 
and natural science), and the proportion of 
them which had been copyrighted in the 
past ten years. A summary of results for 


200 secondary school libraries showed 
variation from one school which reported 
no books in these two classes in the past 
ten years to one (perhaps they had had a 
fire!) which reported 100 per cent pub- 
lished in the same period. The typical or 
median for the 200 schools was 33 per 
cent, exactly one-third, of their books in 
these two important fields of social science 
and natural science in the past ten years. 
In only 30 of the 200 schools were half 
or more of the books published during the 
Are these suitable standards 


I do not know. No 


last decade. 
for junior colleges? 
one knows. By a little cooperative ef- 
fort, however, it would be possible to com- 
pile information on actual practice in a 
representative group of junior colleges. 
Surely a junior college library should not 
be less up to date than that of a secondary 
school. 

We need definite statements of junior 
college norms as well as standards. State- 
ments of standards, where we should be, 
have been formulated by various groups in- 
We also need state- 
ments of norms, where we are. These 
norms should be formulated not only for 


cluding your own. 


junior colleges as a whole, but for institu- 
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tions of different types, different sizes, dif- 
ferent methods of control. We need to 
know clearly where we are (norms) before 
we can make intelligent progress toward 
where we should be (standards). Perhaps, 
too, a realistic contemplation of actual 
practice may cause us to modify in some 
cases the statements of theoretically de- 
rived standards. Granting that the norm 
the 50-percentile) is probably far too 
low in many library measures, it may be 
much better as a practical matter to aim at 
a tentative standard such as the 75-percen- 
tile norm, than to aim at an ideal, theoreti- 
cally formulated standard which may be so 
as to discourage, if not 


tar out of reach 


prevent, any practical effort to reach it. 
( ooperation 


My final 


and practical one 


suggestion is a very concrete 
for closer cooperation 
of your group with the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The annual 
meetings of the association in the past have 
been too much meetings of administrators. 
to March I, the 
annual meeting is to be held, for the first 


at Chicago. No 


122 junior colleges, with more 


Next vear, February 27 


/ 


time in thirteen vears, 
less than 
than 25,000 students and more than 2500 
are located in Illinois and 


We are 


sections for 


instructors 


bordering states. planning a 


series of instructors in the 


various subject matter fields—English, 


etc.—also for coun- 
feel that 


science, mathematics, 


selors and librarians. I 


such 
section meetings should not only be of 
distinct value to the librarians themselves, 
but should also aid in developing a library 
consciousness on the part of administra- 
tors. Our tentative plans call for two 
such meetings, one Friday afternoon, and 
one Saturday morning. For at least one 


of these we are suggesting the general 
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topic, “The Implications of Our Field for 
We 


preciate it if this library group, without 


Terminal Education.” would ap- 
in any way sacrificing your own identity, 
would undertake through a committee or 
otherwise, to arrange programs for these 
two sessions of a group of junior college 
librarians. I believe this would be a real 
forward step in junior college library 


consciousness and influence. 


Conclusion 

In my volume The Junior College pub- 
lished a decade age, | wrote: 

The 
ceived the recognition and emphasis that it 
institutions of the 


junior college library has not re- 


most of the 
Standards have been low, actuality 


merits in 
country. 

has been lower, facilities have been inade 
quate, administrators have slighted it when 
budgets were made, and investigators have 
usually ignored it in published studies. In 
the university, in its emphasis on upper di 
vision and graduate specialization, the library 
is commonly recognized as the “throbbing 
heart” of the institution, indispensable to 
life and growth. In the junior college, in 
far too many cases, the pulsations have been 
weaker and the intellectual life has suffered 
accordingly. 


conditions today, not 


As | look at 
through the eyes of a library specialist it 
is true, but through those of a layman 
vitally interested in the development of 
better library facilities and services in our 
junior colleges, I believe that marked im- 
provements have been made. The pulsa- 
tions have grown stronger. I am sure, 


however, that we may look forward to 
still greater improvements in the decade 
of the forties upon which we are now 
entering. ‘The pulsations have a chance 
to be still further strengthened. 

In this paper I have tried to suggest 


certain concrete improvements upon which 
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shall be 


very glad indeed if time permits a frank 


this group might cooperate. | 


discussion of some of these, particularly of 
the suggestions for possible supplements 
to the Mohrhardt list, for the construc- 
tion of a periodical scale, for a special 
library terminal education committee, for 
evaluation by the instruments devised by 
the cooperative study, for the development 
of norms for measuring the recency of a 


junior college book collection, and for the 


wey 
ts 
< 


assumption of responsibility for a special 
library section at the next annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


have attempted to present a paper before 


1 am not particularly happy to 


this group of professional librarians unless 
I have been able to make some suggestions 
which will result in your undertaking some 
new activities yourselves. You see, I am 
not quite sure that you are completely 


overworked after all! 
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Readings in Business 


Administration 


= C. MANLEy, business branch librarian, Newark Public Library, con- 


tributes the following annotated list of articles in the field of business administration 


which have special application to administrative problems of large libraries. 


Salesmen Fail 


Printers’ Ink 


Bigelow, Burton. “Why 
as Field Managers.” 
Monthly, 40:16-17, June 1940. 

A practical analysis of aptitudes for 
each position that can be applied to prob- 
lems in library placement and promotion. 
“Work and 


Personnel 


and Rand, G. 
Part I. 


Journal, 19:55-64, June 1940. 


Ferree, C. E. 


Its Illumination.” 


Detailed discussion of lighting prob- 


lems with special attention to range of 


light ror comfortable reading. 

Garth, John. “Overworked Executives 
and the Short Hour Week.” Ameri- 
can Business, 10:11-13, 48-49, May 


1940. 
Pertinent notes on methods for admin- 
that are useful in 


istrative organization 


checking for personal efficiency. 


Lewisohn, S. A. “Human Relations in 


Advanced 
5:73-76, 92, April-May-June 1940. 


Industry.” Management, 


/ 


Thoughtful treatment of a major 


executive problem stressing the funda- 


mental necessity for genuine democracy. 
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McMurray, R. N. “Can Aptitude Tests 

Guide Us in Picking Men for Promo- 
Sales Management, 46:48-56 
1940; 46:58-61, June 1, 1940. 


tion?” 

May 15, 

A description of the efforts of a large 
company to determine correct qualifica- 
tions for a job and to appraise available 


candidates in these terms. 


“*Stop Loss’ Plan Con- 


American 


Putnam, C. V. 
Printed 
10:30-32, June 1940. 


trols Supplies.” 


Business, 
A simple, practical discussion of the 
handling of forms supply. Gives good 


routine for cost records, re-ordering 


routine, etc. One way of keeping minor 


costs in hand. 


Roper, Elmo. “Sampling Public Opin- 


ion.” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, 35:325-34, June 
1940. 


Enlivening discussion of techniques and 


their application in discovering public 


opinion. Interesting possibilities in appli- 


cation to library profession. 








Be sure 
College 

Library Plans,” by 
John C. B. Moore of Moore and Hutch- 
ins, New York, in the Library Buildings 
Round Table A.L.A. Bulletin 
34:144-52, August 1940 (Proceedings is- 
sue), if you have the problem of planning 
The 


outline of specifications is especially worthy 


General “Goucher 


report, 


a new college library on your hands. 


of study. 


The 
tablished 


recently es 
East Bureau of 
Government Re 
search Library at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, is engaged in com- 
piling a charter and ordinance digest of 
the eleven cities in the state. 
Temple University Library, J. Periam 
Danton, librarian, has received a grant of 


Rockefeller 


microphotography de- 


$750 from the Foundation 


for the library's 

partment. 
Haverford College Library, Haverford, 

Pa., Dean P. Lockwood, 


begun the construction of a 


librarian, has 
tour-story 
addition to house 150,000 volumes at a 
cost of $125,000. 


New 


York University has awarded its first gold 


The Society for the Libraries at 
medal to Katherine Anne Porter for her 
book Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 
After a season of intensive 
changes are being made in the Wellesley 
College Blanche P. McCrum, 


librarian. ‘This includes the construction 


study, 
Library, 


of ten alcoves in the main reading room 
to insure greater privacy and attention to 
individual needs; a center for recreational 


reading near the fireplace at the end of the 


to note 


News from 


main reading room; a new lighting sys- 
tem; a new floor; and redecoration of the 
entire reading room. 

The Markham 
15,000 volumes has been given to Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N.Y. This col- 


lection is to be shelved in a special room 


Edwin library of 


in memory of the poet. 

The Westminster College at New Wil 
mington, Pa., Mildred Ailman, librarian, 
has received a gift of $1000 from Judge 


John F. 


purchase of books on English, history, and 


MacLane, an alumnus, for the 
social institutions and law. Westminster 
College has also had the benefit of two 
unusual exhibits: Orrefors (Swedish) 
glass, and Jensen (Danish) silver. 
School 


held 


a meeting of school administrators of New 


Simmons College Library 


England and the East on April 12 and 13 
at which changes in modern life which 
have brought about corresponding changes 
in educational ideals were discussed. 
Among the speakers were John Colburn 
principal of Garden City High School, 
Garden City, New York; the librarian of 
that school, Winifred Linderman; Alice 
I. Bryan and Gretchen Westervelt of Co- 
lumbia University, School of Library Sci 
ence; Sigrid A. Edge of the Simmons 
College faculty; Nora Beust of the Li 
brary Science Division of the United 
States Office of Education; and Mildred 
Batchelder, chief of the School and Chil- 
dren’s Division of the American Library 
Association. 

St. Bonaventure College Library held 
a celebration of the centennials of printing 
from March 7 to 10, 1940, with addresses 
by Doctor R. A. Frommelt, editor of the 


Catholic Union and Echo of Buftalo; and 
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the Field 


Nathan Griswold, managing editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News. In connection 
with the various programs, there was a 
display of notable early printed volumes 
including a facsimile copy of the manu- 
script book Kodex Saville, the original 
of which was discovered in Lima, Peru. 
The writing of the original manuscript 
was begun about 1440 and completed in 
1557 

Brown University Library, Providence, 
Henry Van Hoesen, librarian, is enlarging 
its important collection of material on 
Abraham Lincoln, the nucleus of which 
was presented to the university by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Brown ’97. A three- 
way search for new material includes mak- 
ing an index of all Lincoln references in 
old Illinois papers by a special Work Proj- 
ects Administration group; copying Lin- 
coln material in other collections by 
photostat; and a thorough and systematic 
analysis of all United States government 
publications and manuscripts with refer- 
ences to Lincoln in them. 

A lending library for students, faculty, 
ind staff of the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, has been in- 
augurated. ‘The collection filled a need 
for recreational reading and is supported 
by the moderate charge of ten cents for 
one week and two cents for each addi- 
tional day. 

Yale University Library, Bernhard 
Knollenberg, librarian, has announced that 
the famous surgeon, Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing, has bequeathed his large personal li- 
brary to the Yale Medical School Library. 
It will form a special historical section 
of the new medical library. Doctor Cush- 


ing’s collection is particularly strong in 
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incunabula and sixteenth century writers, 
with emphasis on the field of anatomy. 
Yale also announces a gift, from Mrs. 
Wilmarth S. Lewis, of the Annie Burr 
Jennings collection of 3000 books and 
manuscripts dealing chiefly with Aaron 
Burr and members of his family. 

Bucknell University Library, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., Harold Hayden, librarian, has 
received a unique gift of 67 volumes writ- 
ten by former prisoners in the first World 
War. The collection is composed of 
works in English, French, and German. 

Allegheny College Library, Meadville, 
Pa., Edith Rowley, librarian, dedicated a 
new treasure room in the William E. 
Reis Library on Friday, June 7. The 
Allegheny College Library has a very un- 
usual collection of rare books to be shelved 
in this room. 

Bates College Library, Lewiston, Me., 
Mrs. Blanche W. Roberts, librarian, has 
received as a gift an unusual collection of 
autographed first editions written by cur- 
rent people of prominence. The collection 
is being established in honor of William 
Lyon Phelps’ seventy-fifth birthday and 
will be named after him. 

The large union catalog covering li- 
brary resources of 150 libraries in the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area will be 
cared for by a special staff and housed in 
the projected University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library building of which C. Sey- 


mour Thompson is librarian. 


On May 7 and 8, 

South 1940, the new Gor- 
gas Memorial Li- 

brary at the University of Alabama, Tus- 


caloosa, was dedicated. The dedicatory 
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(george H. 


University of 


address was delivered by 
Denny, chancellor of the 
Alabama. 

Among the new institutions to establish 
a prize for students’ private libraries is 
Kentucky, Margaret 


King, librarian, which, through the gener- 


the University of 


osity of Judge Samuel Wilson of Lexing- 
ton, is awarding a $30 first prize and a 
$20 second prize. 

In connection with its celebration of 
the five hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing from movable types, 
P. Winship delivered an address 


at the North 


March 28 on “Gutenberg and the Inven- 


(George 
University of Carolina 
tion of Printing.”’ 

The joint building for the University 
of Chattanooga and Chattanooga city and 
county libraries was officially opened and 
dedicated early in April. The building is 
located on the university campus, and each 
library has its own reading rooms and 
work rooms with jointly occupied stacks. 
This is a new experiment in cooperation. 

The University of South Carolina Li 
brary, Columbia, has recently accessioned 
a one-man book, the title of which is Red 


Re mem be re d. Wil 


liam A. Sheppard, a former student at the 


Shirts The author, 
university, set the type, prepared it for 
publication, and published the volume. 
Surveys of the relative strength of the 
libraries of Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, James McMillen, librarian, 
and Tulane University Library and How- 
New Orleans, 


Usher, director of libraries, are 


ard Memorial Library at 
Robert J. 
under way with a view toward making 
available a union catalog and sharing sub- 
ject matter fields. 

Rare southern Americana from the re- 
sources of Emory University’s Keith Read 


Confederate Collection were recently dis- 
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‘The 


collection included many economics books, 


played at the university library. 
maps and broadsides and autographed let- 
and 
The 
exhibit was prepared by Richard B. Har- 
Read Collec- 
direction of Margaret 


U niversity 


ters from nearly all the military 


political leaders of the Confederacy. 
well, cataloger of the 
tion, under the 
Jemison, librarian of Emory 
Library. 

The documents department of the Uni 


North 


begun the preparation of a monthly check 


versity of Carolina Library has 
list of official North Carolina publications. 
Such a state guide is issued in few states at 
the present time and is greatly needed in 
all states. Copies are available for other 
libraries upon application. 

The first annual supplement to the List 
of Colle ge 


Available as Exchanges has been distrib 


and University Publications 


uted by the Louisiana State University 


The 


serve as a guide to college and university 


Library. purpose of the list is to 


publications currently available as ex 


changes. College and university catalogs, 


administrative reports, and agricultural 
experiment station and extension service 
publications are excluded. 
Coincident with 
West the five hundredth 


anniversary of print 


J Liddle 


ing, the Oberlin College Library, Julian 
announces the re 


This book. 


as selected from a group of new purchases, 


S. Fowler, librarian, 


ceipt of its 400,000th book. 


is Getting a Living: The Foundations of 
Economic Society. It is interesting to note 
that the 200,000th book was cataloged in 
March 

An addition to the Coburn Library at 
Colorado College, Colorado 


Louise F. Kampf, librarian, is under con- 


1920. 


Springs, 
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struction which will make available addi- 
tional stack space for 30,000 volumes, 40 
carrels for individual readers, and a new 
reserve reading room. 

The 
P. L. 


accumulation of material relating to the 


University of Illinois Library, 


Windsor, director, has begun the 


second World War, including pamphlets, 
letters, books, propaganda, etc... which will 
be very valuable for future historians. 
University of Omaha Library, Robert 
F. Lane, 


Work Projects Administration project to 


librarian, has organized a 
index and microfilm copies of the Omaha 
World Herald from the years 1889 to 
1920. 

Marquette University Medical Library 
that of the 
Milwaukee Academy of Medicine to pro- 


has been consolidated with 
vide one of the outstanding medical school 
library collections in the country, includ- 
ing over 34,000 volumes. 

President Edwin C. Elliott of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., has recom- 
mended for his students’ reading the fol- 
lowing two groups of Ten Little Books: 
The First Ten Little Books- —~New Testa- 
ment, The Humanizing of Knowledge by 
J. H. Robinson, V ital Reserves by Wil- 
liam James, Meditations of 
Aurelius, Libe rty by } 5. Mill, Paracelsus 
Hamlet by 
Tales by Tolstoy, Essays by Emerson, and 
Leaves Walt Whitman; the 
Second Ten Little Books—The Principle 
Malthus, The Signif- 


icance of the Frontier in American History 


Marcus 


by Browning, Shakespeare, 


of Grass by 
f Population by 


by Turner, /s Civilization a Disease? by 
Coit, The Conflict Between Individualism 
and Collectivism in a Democracy by Eliot, 
Socialism and Superior Brains by Shaw, 
The Blood of the Nation by Jordan, 
Jukes-Edwards by Winship, On Educa- 


tion by Emerson, On University Educa- 
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tion by Newman, De Amicitia by Cicero. 

The gift of the Julius Rosenwald papers 
to the University of Chicago Library, M. 
Llewelyn Raney, director, has been an- 
nounced. These papers include 18 linear 
feet of correspondence, memoranda, and 
speeches, 17 scrap books of clippings, 58 
loose leaf binders recording his benefac- 
tions, 28 books, and 128 separate pamph- 
lets, announcements, and numbers of pe- 


riodicals. 


The University of 
Texas package loan 
LeNoir 


recently mailed out a 


Southwest 

library, 
Dimmitt, director, 
new high monthly record of more than 
5000 “information packages.” Included 
among the subjects represented were liter- 
ature, fine arts, plays, politics, economic, 
and social topics. The requests came from 
679 localities seeking topic material rang- 
ing from the Colorado potato bug to “A 
third term for Roosevelt?” 

The University of Texas Library, Don- 
ald Coney, librarian, has received a valu- 
able Washington autograph affixed to a 
certificate of honorable discharge from the 
Continental Army, June 14, 1783. 

Fannie Ratchford, rare books librarian 
at the University of Texas, is on leave as 
the holder of a twelve-month Guggenheim 
fellowship to edit letters from William J. 
Wise, noted English bibliophile, to John 
Henry Wrenn, donor of the University of 
Texas rare book collection. ‘This investi- 
gation will probably shed more light on 
the Wise counterfeit editions. 


The reference de- 
partment of San 
Diego Public Li- 


brary, Cornelia Plaister, librarian, has de- 


Far West 


veloped an index of “western characters” 
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into which go references to interesting fig- 
ures in the west, including outlaws, sher- 
iffs, scouts, Indian fighters, etc. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Public Library, 
Mrs. Gladys S. 
the estate of 


Puckett, librarian, has 
Mr. O. P. 


Membhart $6000 for the purchase of tech- 


received from 


nical and scientific books for the reference 


department. 
The College and University Library 
Section of the California Library Asso- 


Institute of Public Rela- 
Beach, April 17 to 20. 
Discussion was divided into three parts: 
“Public Relations on the Campus,” “Pub- 
and “Rela- 
tions with Sources of Revenue.” 

The Northwest Asso- 


ciation has received a grant of $35,000 to 


ciation held an 


tions at Long 


lic Relations off the Campus,” 


Pacific Library 
set up a bibliographic center at the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle. 
The librarian of the University of Wash- 
Charles W. Smith, 


director of the project. 


ington. will act as 
‘The main pur- 


pose of the center will be to act as a 
clearing house for all matters relating to 


that region. <A 


library cooperation in 
union catalog of the books in the prin- 
cipal libraries in the region will be estab- 
lished. 

Lucy M. 


for the Oregon State System of Higher 


Lewis, director of libraries 
Education, reports a grant of $1500 for 
research in the field of microphotography 
to be conducted on the Oregon State Col- 
lege campus. 

Montana School of Mines, 


Guinevere Crouch, librarian, has held a 


Butte, 


dedication and open house for the new 
$200,000 library-museum building. 

The new $275,000 library build- 
ing of the Eastern Washington Col- 


lege of Education at Cheney, Hugh M. 


Blair, librarian, was dedicated June 4. 


of Willamette 


speaker. 


President Bruce Baxter 


University was the principal 

Northwest College Librarians met for 

their third meeting and informal discus- 

sion in Walla Walla, Wash., April 13. 

Fifteen college librarians were present in- 

cluding a number from eastern Washing- 
ton and Idaho. 

The Board of 

Governors of the 

Tor- 


onto has accepted a check for $3000 given 


Canada 


University of 


by the Toronto Public Library Association 
to endow a scholarship in library science 
in the University of Toronto to be known 
Locke Memorial 


as the George H. 


Scholarship. 


Lois Engleman is 

Personnel on four to six 
months’ leave of ab 

sence from Frances Shimer Junior College, 
Mount Carroll, Ill., to be associated with 
the Commission on Junior College Ter 
the American As 


Colleges in the 


minal Education of 


sociation of Junior 
compilation of the bibliography on junior 
college terminal education under a grant 
from the General Education Board. 
Phillip O. Keeney resigned as librarian 
and professor of library economy at the 
Missoula, effec 


tive April 1, to become associated with the 


University of Montana, 


Library of Congress, Washington, as head 
of the accessions division. 

Morris Kemp, assistant librarian, La 
fayette College, Easton, Pa., has been ap 
pointed director of libraries at the 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, a graduate of the 
British 


brarian of the Provincial Library of Brit- 


University of Columbia and li- 
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ish Columbia, has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. Ridington at the university. 

Jewell Morris of the reference depart- 
(Wash.) Public 
Library has resigned and has been suc- 


Ellen L. Walsh from the ref- 
erence department of the South Dakota 


ment of the Tacoma 


ceeded by 


State Library. 


Announcement is made of the retire- 


ment on August 31, 1940, of John Riding- 


ton, librarian of the University of British 
Columbia, after twenty-five years of serv- 
ice. Dr. Ridington has seen the library 


of the University of British Columbia 
grow from 15,500 to over 125,000 vol- 
umes. 


Louise Smith, Illinois ’38, formerly of 


1940 
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Galesburg (Ill.) Public Library and the 
Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts Library, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of catalog and docu- 
ments librarian and assistant in library 
science at Beloit College Library, Beloit, 
Wis. 

Eleanor J. Sturges has been acting head 
of the reference department of the San 
Francisco Public Library since the retire- 


ment of Mary A. Byrne in September 


1939. 
WILLarp P. Lewis 


Note: The editors of College and Research Libraries 
will be very glad to receive current items relating 
to college, university, and reference libraries for 
publication in the journal. Such items should be 
sent to Willard P. Lewis, secretary, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College, Pa 
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Book Reviews 


James 
chief. Vols. 
444, 430 pp. 


Dictionary of American History. 


Truslow Adams, ed. in 


I and II. 


Set ot 0 vols. S60. 


Scribner, 1940. 


THE project of which these two vol- 
umes represent the first instalment was 
launched in 1936 as a more or less logical 
aftermath of the success of the Dictionary 
of American Biography. The growing 
realization of the importance of the con- 
tribution made by the compilation of a 
comprehensive and authoritative reference 
work on individuals led to a demand that 
a similar task be undertaken for the facts, 
events, trends, and policies which have 
gone to make up American history. To 
meet this demand, the publishers of the 
biographical dictionary proceeded without 
subvention from foundations or scholarly 
societies to outline the plans for such a 
work. The engagement of James Trus- 
low Adams as editor in chief and R. V. 
Coleman as managing editor was followed 
by the selection of an advisory council of 
seventeen nationally recognized historians 


and librarians representing the difterent 


sections of the country as well as dif- 
ferent spheres of interest within their pro- 
fessions. The supervisory staff was 


completed by the appointment of ‘Thomas 
Robson Hay and Ralph Foster Weld as 
associate editors, and the final form 
of the work is the result of the collective 
this twenty-one 


judgment of group of 


men. 

The editorial program began with an 
appeal to the leading historical societies 
and to several hundred historians to assist 
in proposing subjects for treatment, and 


the comprehensive index which was com- 
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piled on the basis of their suggestions was 
then subjected to an intensive sifting proc- 
ess by which near duplications and the 
less significant materials were eliminated. 
This procedure was repeated in determin- 
ing the allotment of space for the indi- 
vidual topics and in selecting authors for 
the various subjects. As a result, to quote 
from the foreword, “More than a thou- 
sand historians, representing a cross sec- 
tion of American historical scholarship, 
have joined in the writing of the five to 
six thousand articles which will be found 
in the completed work.” In its finished 
form the work will consist of five volumes 
of text and one volume of index, and un- 
like the Biog 


raphy, all copy was in before the actual 


Dictionary of American 
manufacture of the first volume was be 
gun; hence it is expected that the remain 
ing volumes will be available by the time 
this review appears in print. 

According to the editor, the justification 
for this work is to be found in the fact 
that although within the last few decades 
the discovery of mew facts and the de 
velopment of new interests have brought 
about an almost complete rewriting of 
American history, this new history has 
remained “scattered through thousands of 
histories or special 


volumes of general 


studies.”” That the growing complexity of 


the subject together with an increased 
public interest in it created a greater de 
mand for some one source to which an 
inquirer might go to find quickly what 
he wishes to know cannot be denied. 
Whether the fact that a reference work 
rather than a synthesis seemed to come 


nearer to meeting that demand is perhaps 
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a reflection of the level of culture in our 


own generation, cannot be considered 


here. Having been given a _ reference 
work, we must attempt to appraise it for 
what it is. 

‘These two volumes contain approxi- 
mately two thousand articles varying in 
length from three to about five hundred 
lines and arranged in alphabetical order 
on double column pages. Despite this 
dictionary form, however, and despite the 
statement in the foreword that “emphasis 
has constantly been placed on the fact that 
this is a ‘dictionary’ and not a collection 
of essays or even an encyclopaedia,” the 
would seem to 


nature of the contents 


place the work in the category of en- 


cyclopedia rather than of dictionaries. 
Relatively few of the articles are confined 
to a simple definition of terms, while in 
many cases they take the form of critical, 
and at times even philosophical, essays. 
Thus it is actually a combination of the 
three possibilities, and as such it is prob- 
ably more valuable for the general user 
have been the case had it 


than would 


been confined to dictionary style. 

While it is not possible, perhaps, for one 
who is not a librarian to attempt to eval- 
uate it from that point of view, it seems 
obvious that this work, when completed, 
will quickly become an indispensable aid 
Within the 


limits of one work, as illustrated by these 


to the reference librarian. 


two volumes, may be found information 
on topics ranging from “Chinch Bugs” to 
“Constitution of the United States.” In 
most cases, the articles on the more im- 
portant topics have been prepared by the 
historians in whose fields of interest they 
properly fall, and they are written in an 
readable style without 


interesting and 


sacrificing sound scholarship. In each case 


the article is accompanied by a reference 
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or references, “selected, so far as possible, 
with a view to accessibility in the average 
library.”” Thus it will become the starting 
point for the finding of information on 
almost every conceivable subject in Amer- 
ican history. 

Occasionally, however, the result will 
be disappointing. It is much easier, of 
course, to criticize the selections made by 
another than to make choices without 
seeming to be arbitrary, but there are 
some cases which seem to call for con- 
sideration. For example, since one of the 
problems to be faced in the development 
of the Great Plains was the scarcity of 
both wood and water it seems illogical to 


include “Buffalo Chips” 


Would not the question of “direct 


and omit can- 
teens. 
trade with Europe,” as planned by south- 
erners in the 1850’s, be just as important 
as “Drogher Trade”? One wonders if 
the Franco-Texienne Company and the 
Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, 
neither of which is included, were not 
more far-reaching in their effects than was 
the Castorland Company, which is in- 
cluded. If the “Dare Stone’ deserves a 
place, why not also the “Drake Plate’’? 
These are merely samples of apparently 
arbitrary selections. 

In general, the work may be said to be 
more valuable for the librarian and for 
the general public than for the historian. 
While it is true that the articles furnish 
convenient summaries of the essential in- 
formation concerning both broad trends 
and specific events, the historian will not 
always be willing to accept this as the 
final word. He will wonder, for example, 
if Gutzon Borglum is completely objective 
article on “Borglum’s Colossal 
Sculptures,” or he will be struck by the 


fact that the article on “The Fourteenth 


in his 


Colony” discusses Transylvania, Franklin, 
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and Vermont without deciding upon one 
of them, and completely ignores the ef- 
forts during the American Revolution to 
bring Canada into the conflict as “the 
fourteenth colony."’ More striking, per- 
haps, is the fact that the article on “Abo- 
treats abolition and 


lition Movement” 


antislavery as if they were synonymous 
while the 
Movement” does not even contain a cross- 
reference to The 


“Abolitionist Literature’’ asserts that “the 


terms, one on “Antislavery 


abolition. article on 


great number of antislavery newspapers 
began with Charles Osborn’s Philanthro- 
pist 
Genius of 
(1821), both originating at Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, and The Castigator (1824) at 
Ripley, Ohio.” ‘The The 


Emancipator, of Jonesboro, Tenn., on the 


(1820) and Benjamin Lundy's 


Universal Emancipation 


article on 
other hand, states that “it preceded the 


Genius of Universal Emancipation by 


seven months.” Careful editing should 
have caught these inconsistencies. 
The 


however, should not be permitted to ob- 


presence of a few minor flaws, 
scure the fact that because of the excel- 
lence of the work as a whole it may be 
expected to rank with the Dictionary of 
American Biography as an indispensable 
reference aid for all students of American 


history.—/V illiam C. Binkley, Vanderbilt 
[ "miversit . Nas he ille. 


The Library Survey: Problems and 
Methods. E. W. McDiarmid, Jr. 
American Library Association, 1940. 
243p. $3.50. 

FoR MANY YEARS we have debated, 


among ourselves and with outsiders, our 
right to call the study of librarianship 


“library science.” The word “science’’ is 


one of many which have come to mean 


so many things that they mean almost 
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In this review the word “‘sci- 


nothing. 
ence” means a method of study, a method 
to which no field or fields of knowledge 
may claim exclusive right, and “library 
science” is the application of that method 
to the problems of librarianship. While 
we have always had a library science, until 
a year ago we had not a single manual, 
textbook or handbook on its methodology. 
This condition is undoubtedly both cause 
and effect of the very subordinate position 
heretofore occupied by the scientific as- 
pects of the study of librarianship. In 
June 1939 appeared a landmark in the 
literature of librarianship, /nvestigating 
Library Problems by Douglas Waples. 
Within less than a year has appeared a 
second library science manual: The Li- 
brary Survey. 

The 
book. 
or profound. 
for the student of library problems. It 


Library Survey is an important 
It does not pretend to be original 


It is a practical handbook 


“attempts to combine within the covers of 
one volume a wide variety of survey meth- 
ods and procedures, in the hope that it 
will result in a saving of time and effort 
The 


procedures” have been assembled, in gen- 


for future surveys.” “methods and 


eral, from actual surveys. “The author 
has essayed the role of reporter and com- 
mentator, rather than that of authority.”’ 
Thus The Library Survey is essentially a 
survey of library surveys. 

By a “library survey” the author means 
a systematic and thorough evaluation of 
the work of a library, a division of a 
library, or a group of libraries, in relation 
The 
objective of a library survey is always a 
Mr. McDiarmid has 
given us a compendium of evaluative cri- 
teria He has done a 


thorough and workmanlike, if unimagina- 


to its, or their, objectives. final 


program of action. 


and_ techniques. 
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tive job. It is possible that a more useful 
book might have resulted from more 
rigorous selection and exclusion of tech- 
niques with greater emphasis on critical 
evaluation of those included. On the 
other hand, it may be that we are not yet 
ready to distinguish between wheat and 
chaff. Certainly a detailed appraisal of 
each survey technique presented would 
have resulted in a formidable volume. 

Perhaps the chief weakness of The Li- 
brary Survey lies in the limitation of scope 
implied in the author’s “role of reporter 
and commentator.” Its emphasis on the 
collection of data and upon description of 
the conditions found, with comparative 
neglect of interpretation and synthesis, 
will distinctly limit the value of the book. 
Its failure to go far beyond the reporting 
of techniques which have been used in 
surveys also constitutes a definite limita- 
tion. 

Almost every book on research method- 
ology gives an impression of greater con- 
fidence than the author feels in the efficacy 
of the methods described. Mr. Me- 
Diarmid would be the first to deny the 
omnipotence of the survey as a device for 
curing all of our ills. He offers it only 
as one useful diagnostic technique, a tech- 
nique whose value is distinctly limited by 
the absence of valid standards. The two 
books on methods of library research which 
we now have, /nvestigating Library Prob- 
lems and The Library Survey, serve only 
to introduce us to the field. We still have 
a long way to go in shaping the method 
of science to our ends. These two volumes 
provide us with a substantial foundation. 

G. Flint Purdy, Wayne University, De- 


frou. 


Practice of Book Selection: Papers Pre- 
sented before the Library Institute at 
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the University of Chicago, July 31- 

August 31, 1939. Louis R. Wilson, ea. 

University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

368p. $2.50. 

THIS VOLUME comprises eighteen pa- 
pers presented at the Fourth Library In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago. 

Until a few years ago, the published 
guides to book selection consisted generally 
of selected lists of books, enumeration of 
book lists and journals of review, and 
some aphorisms designed to aid the li- 
brarian in avoiding pitfalls which occa- 
sionally engulf book selectors of varying 
degrees of experience. Recently, changes 
in trends of education and restatements 
of the objectives of the public library have 
encouraged more scientific investigations 
in the theory and practice of book 
selection, the results of which have 
been published in several significant 
treatises. 

The Practice of Book Selection, how- 
ever, does not follow the pattern of any 
of these earlier volumes in the field. The 
contributors include professors, editors, li- 
brarians, a college president, a bookseller, 
and a typographer ; and the subject matter 
ranges from the selection of the manu- 
script for publication to the distribution 
and use by the public of the published 
volume. 

The papers may be divided into six 
groups of uneven size and significance. 
Into three major groups may be placed 
fifteen of the papers: six on public, special, 
and high school and college libraries; five 
on literary criticism; and four on the 
publisher and designer as factors in selec- 
tion. There is one paper each on distribu- 
tion, as illustrated in the personal history 
of a book store; books and self-therapy ; 
and the teaching of book selection. In 
the first group, Roden and Carnovsky dis- 
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cuss the general problem of selection for 


public libraries. Roden says: 


Book selection is not a process that will 
soon or easily come to rest upon a scientific 
foundation to which all its implications can 
be referred or upon which all its problems 
can be solved. 


He concludes, however, that the era upon 
which the public library is entering may 
be one in which its primary objectives will 
shift educational. 


“Com- 


munity Analysis” in which he argues for a 


from recreational to 


Carnovsky develops this theory in 


library that will give the people what they 
need rather than what they want. Of 
more practical application for the librar- 
ian, at the moment, are two papers based 
on actual practice: “Selecting Books for 
a Technical Department” and “Organiza- 
tion of Internal Processes in Book Selec- 
tion for Public Libraries.”” “Book Selec- 
tion in a Modern High School” 
“Book Selection in a Liberal Arts College” 


complete the group. 


and 


Non- 


George Stevens, until recently 


In “Contemporary Fiction and 
Fiction,” 
editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, applies the glass to the book reviewer 
why, has 
Max 
Lerner, in “Important Books of the Last 


Years—Political 


to show how hazardous, and 


become the task of book selection. 
One Hundred Science, 
Economics, and Sociology,” lists ninety- 
odd titles with plausible reasons for his 
selection. A quibbler might suggest other 
books of equal importance, but no one can 
deny the excellence of the list as it stands. 
Other papers in the second group include 
of Historical Writing’ by 
“Literature as Propa- 
Hazlitt, and “Popu- 


“Evaluation 
Louis Gottschalk, 
ganda” by Henry 
larizing Science” by Kaempffert. 

Some interesting and laudable experi- 


ments have been made by publishers in 
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recent years in the production of inex- 
beautiful books. 
Illustrative of the papers in this group 
is Melcher’s “The Publisher as a Factor 


in Popular Reading,” in which he describes 


pensive, readable, and 


several of these experiments. He men- 
tions, further, the publisher’s influence in 
establishing new outlets for books, in mak- 
ing books more attractive in appearance, 
and in cooperative efforts to establish uni- 
form prices throughout the country. 

The Practice of Book Selection is the 
most interesting of the four volumes that 
have come from the Chicago institutes. 
It is addressed primarily to public li- 
brarians, but several of the papers have 
more general appeal, especially those on 


More 


in college and 


literary criticism. attention to 


be aT »k 


libraries would have increased its useful- 


selection university 


ness. Without disparaging the quality of 
any of them, the space given to one or 
more of the papers might have been de- 
voted to these institutional problems with 
out appreciable loss to public librarians. 

The readers of this volume would have 
been interested in the discussions which 
lecture. In subsequent 


followed each 


publications in this series, perhaps the 


essential and relevant portion of these 


discussions can be cited and included as 
Powell 


versity of Missouri, Columbia. 


appendices.—Benjamin E. Uni- 


How to Read a Book; the Art of Ge tting 
Mortimer Adler. 
1940.  398p. 


a Liberal Education. 


Simon and Schuster, 


ww 


2.50. 

“THE FIRST RULE of the first reading 
of any book is to know what kind of book 
it is.” So states the author on page 159 
of the book under review: For those who 
have not yet read the book, it may be 


well to say what kind of book Mr. Adler 
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has written. He has written an intro- 
duction for a technique of reading for the 
person who wants “to learn to read better, 
and then, by reading better, to learn more 
of what can be learned through reading.” 
In the same book, however, Mr. Adler 
has two other matters to present. He 
offers a critique of current educational 
practices and a list of “great books.” His 
attack on the first of these and his defense 
of the second are sometimes inserted in the 
development of his major objective, a 
technique for reading, and the whole book 
is enlivened thereby. 

Of his technique for reading this may 
be said. He offers a pattern for approach- 
ing a book and reading it that is complete 
and satisfactory, although the application 
of the pattern involves painstaking, hard 
work for the reader who seeks to employ 
While full of prac- 
the book offers no 
may 


it for the first time. 
tical common sense, 
short-cut to self-improvement. It 
as well be stated frankly that the book 
will be of little help to a poor, inefficient, 
or unintelligent reader, or to any person 
unwilling to read patiently through the 
The author’s 


careful beginning, his examination of as- 


book with every attention. 


sumptions and his definitions are, in my 
opinion, too much for the average reader, 
but well worth the consideration of those 
of us who earn our bread by reading or 
The gist of Mr. 
Adler’s remarks on a reading technique 


by promoting reading. 


were once available in more succinct form 
and would probably be more generally 
useful than the present book. I am re- 
ferring to his mimeographed address de- 
livered to the Alumni School of the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Adler’s concern with present edu- 
cational well 


policies and practices is 


known and needs no restatement here. 
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His constructive as he 
speaks for a return to the reading of the 
“great books” of In the 


latter part of How to Read a Book these 


criticisms turn 


our culture. 


classics (substantially the same as those 
embraced in the curriculum of St. John’s 
College) are listed and the publishers of 
available editions indicated. Throughout 
the development of his technique for read- 
ing, Mr. Adler always aims at the reading 
of these books. Consequently he says little 
about the reading of imaginative literature. 

While many of Mr. Adler’s arguments 
on education and his proposed remedy are 
open to debate, and have, indeed, been 
debated, his desire to be helpful is sincere 
and more than evident. ‘The heart of 
the book is practical. Of his style of 
writing, the only adverse thing to be said 
concerns the occasional sharpness of his 
tongue. 

Readers advisers can 
book to intelligent readers who are ap- 


recommend this 


parently sincere in their efforts to learn 
through reading. The author’s extensive, 
almost excursive, treatment may prevent 
the average reader from finishing the book. 
—Robert A. Miller, University of Ne- 


braska, Lincoln. 


A List of Books for College Libraries, 
1931-38. Charles B. Shaw, comp. 
American Library Association, 1940. 
284p. $6. 

“THE SHAW LIST,” published in 1931 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to aid college libraries in rounding 
out their collections, is familiar to most 
American librarians. It was called the 
“Second Preliminary Edition;” but the 
1940 list is not a new edition but a sup- 
plement to it. In fact, the use of this 
supplement will be crippled if the earlier 
list is not at hand, because the explana- 
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tions of the form of entry and of the 
symbols used are to be found only on 
page xii of the 1931 list. 

Although the Carnegie Corporation 
made a grant for this task, Mr. Shaw 
absolves it from any faults in the volume 
and assumes more responsibility for it than 
in the previous volume. We find here no 
impressive advisory group. 

In only a few respects has the plan 
varied. (1) Whereas the 1931 list might 
give a title in several locations, in the 
1940 list this is against the rules. (2) 
The 1940 list omits out-of-print books—an 
unfortunate practice. (3) “A new fea- 
ture of this volume is the citation of 
reviews of most of the titles included’ — 
a praiseworthy addition. But the rule to 
omit all comments need not have been 
obeyed so slavishly. For instance, on page 
95 could he not have indicated that Story 
began in Vienna in 1931 and moved to 
New York, instead of leaving us with 
“N.Y., Story magazine, inc., 193-"? And 
could not a comment have bridged the 
hiatus between the first two volumes of 
the Dictionary of American Biography 
mentioned in 1931 (p. 280) and the /ndex 
now listed (p. 96)? Volumes 32-20, 
though published, are not accounted for. 

In spite of these minor omissions, this 
supplementary volume has been prepared 
with fine judgment and is highly recom- 
mended.—John G. Barrow, Berea Col- 
le ge, Berea, Ky. 


Manual on the Use of State Publications. 
Jerome K. Wilcox, ed. Sponsored by 
the Committee on Public Documents 
of the American Library Association. 
American Library Association, 1940. 
342p. $6. 

THIS Is A BOOK for which there has 


been a long standing need. “Those who 


are concerned with the administration and 
use of collections of state documents have 
awaited its publication with interest ever 
since the inception of the editorial plan of 
the manual in 1935. As evidence of the 
increasing size and complexity of the field 
of state publications and their bibliogra- 
phy, it is interesting to note that, whereas 
these subjects received competent treat- 
ment by a single individual in the pioneer 
contribution made by Ernest J. Reece in 
1915, it has been the editorial policy of 
the compiler of the new manual to make 
chapter assignments to specialists, among 
them political scientists as well as librar- 
ians. Several of these contributions con- 
sist of restatements and amplifications 
regarding the nature and use of material 
which has been in existence over a period 
of time, but others describe and define 
forms of state publications which have 
appeared during recent years. 

The manual is divided into five parts, 
representing a total of twenty-one chap 
ters. An examination of the contents of 
the several chapters indicates that the plan 
and structure of the book have been main- 
tained without unnecessary duplication 
and overlapping in its several parts. Part 
I deals with the importance, character and 
use of state publications. Part II is de- 
voted to an enumeration and description 
of bibliographical aids. Part III furnishes 
essential bibliographical and critical data 
for basic state publications. Part IV is a 
directory of national associations of state 
officers with an account of their publica- 
tions. Part V gives information pertain- 
ing to the printing and distribution of 
state documents with citations to the stat- 
utes which govern these activities. A list 
of tables and a subject index containing 
many cross references and some catch- 
word titles facilitate the use of the book. 
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The descriptive tables which are to be 
found in the chapters dealing with state 
departmental reporting are supplied with 
information con- 
cerning variations in frequency and title 
The 


ence value ot these lists and their accom- 


footnotes that contain 


of the publications treated. refer- 
panying footnotes would have been greatly 
enhanced if delimiting dates had been sup- 
plied for each table. 

Valuable 


location of copies of unpublished Masters’ 


information concerning the 
essays which treat of state documents is to 
in Part Il. 
progress in this field are included in the 
While some portions of the 


be found Notices of work in 
same section. 
latter are now out of date, information of 
this kind is helpful nevertheless. 

The method of presentation of the sub- 
throughout the manual iden- 
As its 


ject matter 
tifies it primarily as a reference aid. 
the emphasis is on the use 


title indi ates, 


of the material of which it treats. From 
this aspect, the book is a complete and 
accurate guide within its stated field.— 


Violet 
Sify, Neu 


{hbott Cabeen, Columbia Univer- 
Y ork. 


of the Government of British 
a checklist. 
Archives | 


) ,7 
I ubitcations 


Colu nl hia I 57 I-Ig 37 


[Provincial Library and 


Sydney M. Weston. Kings Printers, 
Victoria, B.C., 1939. 167p. $2. 


THIs CHECK LIST, promised in Dr. 
Lamb’s address, ““The Public Documents 
of British Columbia,” at the 1938 A.L.A. 
conference, has more than justified ex- 


pectations. According to the prefatory 
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note it “includes all known official docu- 
ments published by the Government of 
the Province of British Columbia from the 
time it entered into Confederation, in 
1871, to 1937.” 

A simple system of arrangement is 
used—executive publications, departments 
(in alphabetical order), boards, commis- 
sions, etc., followed by a brief but ade- 
quate index and a chart showing the 


Each 


chapter is introduced by a description of 


organization of the government. 


the history, organization and function of 
the department under discussion. Under 
the department and branch the serials 
are followed by separates, listed alphabeti- 
cally. 

Mr. Weston has departed from custom- 
ary library procedure in several respects. 
To anyone familiar with the idiosyncrasies 
of British Columbia government publica- 





tions, his method—giving author, title, 
date, paging, and edition for every bulletin 
in a series—will seem the most satisfactory 
solution. 

The physical make-up of the volume 
demands special recognition. Variation in 
size and kind of type, generous use of 
running titles, and excellent spacing make 
this one of the easiest of tools to use. 

To Dr. Mr. 


Sydney Weston, document clerk, librarians 
and students interested in British Colum- 


Lamb, librarian, and 


bia documents are indebted for a valuable 
reference aid which is kept up to date in 
the Ontario Library Review.—Anne M. 
Smith, University of British Columbia, 


Vancouver, Canada. 
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Research and Experimentation 


I’ THIS section G. Flint Purdy, librarian of Wayne University, introduces his first 


report on research and experimentation. 


One of the avowed objectives of College and Research Libraries is to foster inves- 


tigation of the problems of college, university and reference librarianship. 


In line 


with that objective, we hope to keep you informed concerning pertinent research and 


experimentation, completed and in progress. 


embryonic beginning. 


collection of complete information concerning projects under way or finished. 


The list presented below represents an 


We are attempting to organize machinery for the periodic 


We 


solicit your aid in procuring such information. 


The list of studies which follows has been compiled from reports by libraries and 


library schools. 


as theses. 


Histor al and Bibliographi al Studies 


Doneghy, Frances V. 

A study of the present reference value of 
eighteenth century English and American 
periodicals and of the extent and adequacy 


of existing indexes to them. (Columbia) 


Duncan, Ruth B. 

A history of the library of George Pea- 
body College and its predecessors trom 1789- 
1909. ( Peabody) 


Esterquest, Ralph T. 
The war-time attitudes and activities of 
American libraries, 1914-1918. (Illinois) 


Hoole, William Stanley. 

The Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education Board, the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion, and college and university libraries in 
the south, 1929-1939. (Chicago) 


Leek, Marjorie H. 

Media for studying contemporary book 
reviews in English literature, 1800-1850. 
(Columbia) 

Leonard, Ruth S. 

A bibliographical evaluation of the United 
States copyright 1790-1870, as 
illustrated by the copyright records of the 
United States district court of Massachu- 


(Columbia) 


records, 


setts. 


Louisiana State University. 
An annotated bibliography of Louisiana 


Most of the studies listed have probably been completed and reported 


pamphlets, 1860-1877, found in the collection 
of the Hill Memorial Library. (Author not 
reported ) 

Minick, A. Rachel. 


History of printing in Maryland, 
1800, with a bibliography of Maryland im 


1791 


prints. (Columbia) 


Ostrowsky, Clara. 

Study of American festive publications and 
a check list of festschrift holdings of libraries 
in New York City and possibly in the Li 
(Columbia) 


Snodgrass, Isabelle S. 
A study of American musical periodicals 
1786-1900. (Columbia) 


brary of Congress. 


Reading Studies 
Baum, Elizabeth M. 


The reading interests of Beaver College 
alumnz as a means of guidance to under 


graduate reading interests. (Columbia) 


Bell, Martha S. 

A study of the records of all library loans 
(except loans from the reserved collection) 
made to a Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College students during four years 


(Columbia ) 


class ot 


in college. 


Jackson, Evalene Parsons. 
The attitudes toward the Negro race of 
southern white children as affected by read 


ing fiction. (Emory) 
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Killibrew, Ruth. 

Survey of periodical reading tastes and 
habits of junior college students (Kansas 
City [|Kan.] Public Library) 


Reich, Evalyn. 
A technique for finding the relationships 
between the concerns and the reading of 


(Illinois ) 


out-of-school young adults. 


Tiplady, Charlotte M. 
Reading and reading interests of alumnz 
of Hollins College, Va. (Columbia) 


Administration 


Brindley, Mary E. 
A study of college and university library 
handbooks. (Columbia) 


Brown, George B. 
An investigation into relationships between 
librarians and law book publishers and book- 


sellers. (Illinois) 


Brown, Helen M. 

A study of conditions contributing to the 
of student assistants in a selected 
(Columbia ) 


efhciency 


group oT college libraries. 


Coleman, L. Zenobia. 

What changes are needed in the organiza 
tion and administration of the college library 
to make it an effective instructional tool in 
a small liberal arts college which has adopted 


curriculum? (Columbia) 


Ruth M. 


An analysis of the questions asked at the 


the new 


Erlandson, 


information desk of the university library, 
as a basis for the preparation of a library 


handbook for students. (Illinois) 


Miller, Marvin A. 
Professional and non-professional work in 
(Co- 


the college library: a work analysis. 


lumbia) 


Mount Holyoke College Library. 

“The average cost of books per volume 
by department ordering. Records to date 
cover three years and show variations of 
$1.75 for English to $7.97 for chemistry; 
and a general average of $3.45.” 


Library information test. 


“A study of circulation by classes, cov- 
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ering the past twenty years in an attempt 
to learn the probability of circulating books 
purchased prior to 1920 as compared to 
more recent accessions. Of the books ex- 
amined 24 per cent have’not circulated since 
1920; of these 42 per cent were acquired 
prior to that date.” 


Oberheim, Grace M. 
Measuring abilities of student assistants 
(Columbia) 


in the college library. 


Watson, Parepa R. 
A study of library reports in Negro col- 
leges and universities. (Columbia) 


Book Selection 


Borneman, Helen I. 

Are the present methods of book review- 
ing employed by historical periodicals sufh- 
cient to enable the college librarian to make 
a wise choice in book selection? (Columbia) 


Doggett, Marguerite V. 

The extent to which book reviews in cer- 
tain biological journals meet the need of 
college library book selection. (Columbia) 


Dunn, Sister Helen. 

What constitutes a minimum basic list of 
Spanish books for a Spanish curriculum in 
a four-year liberal arts college? (Colum- 
bia) 


Falvey, Daniel P. 
A selection of philosophy books for the 
Catholic college library. (Columbia) 


Hepinstall, Frances. 

A study of the book selection methods 
used in the normal school and teachers col- 
lege libraries of New York state. (Colum- 
bia) 


Rogan, Marie J. 

An investigation of the book reviewing 
qualities of a selected list of journals for 
college library book selection in the field of 
English and American literature for 1938. 
(Columbia) 


Steele, Rea J. 

To study the book reviewing adequacy of 
five professional periodicals in the field of 
higher education for book selection in the 


college library. (Columbia) 








Reference Tools and Departments 


Cord, Madeline. 

History of the reference department of 
the University of dllinois Library. (Illi 
nots ) 

Fisher, Elizabeth. 


Ne u 


and uses to be 


Johnson's University Cyclopaedia; 


its history 
(Columbia) 


made of it today. 


Johnson, Elizabeth H. 
A study of Wallace's Dictionary of Cana 
dian Biography with a view to ascertaining 


its value as a basic dictionary of Canadian 
biography. (Columbia) 
VicIntyre, Helen. 


\ comparative study of certain American 
and English dictionaries of quotations. [| 


linois ) 


Ross, Jean L. 

An historical and 
N ational Cyclopaedia of 
phy. 
Stubbs, Marian. 

A comparison of the biographical material 
in the Americana Annual and the New In 


critical study of the 
{merican Biogra 


(Columbia 


ternational Yearbook, to determine the 
value of each in that field. Columbia) 
Documents 
Ayrault, Margaret W. 

The handling of the processed public 


the federal government by the 


catalog departments of certain large 
(Columbia) 


tions of 
public 
and university libraries. 
Boyd, Anne M. 


United States 
rev. ed. (Illinois) 


government publications. 


Cheney, Frances N. 
Historical 
the administrative departments of the state 


and bibliographical study of 


of Tennessee. (State documents) (Colum 


bia) 
Jackson, Eugene B. 


United States government publications of 
( Illinois ) 


value to an engineering library. 


Reuss, Dorothy. 
Federal publications relating to the metro 


politan area of Cleveland. (Illinois) 
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Saylor, Cerilla E. 
Official publications of the state of Mis 


sourl. ( Illinois ) 


Te Ani al Proc SSeS 
Bond, Ethel. 


Uniform headings for anonymous classics, 


sacred books, etc. (Illinois) 


Elmer, Minnie. 
An investigation of the catalogers’ refer 


ence tools for music collections in large 
public and university libraries. Colum 
bia ) 


Gemmell, Hertensia. 
Methods used in the cataloging of seria 
publications of societies and institutions in 


small college libraries. Columbia ) 


Yerchanik. 


cooperation in 


Iskenderian, 


A study in the cataloging 


of serials in large public and university li 


} (Columbia ) 


braries. 
Jones, Helen J. 
How are secondary cards for difterent 
editions of the same books handled in the 
italogs oft a selected list of college ind 
university libraries? (Columbia) 
Moore, Kay K. 
A study of the cataloging rules for entry 
of American colleges and universities, with 
recommendations applied to a directory of 
colleges universities, teachers colleges and 
normal schools in the middle Atlantic states 
(Columbia) 
Mount Holyoke College Library. 
Techniques for reclassifying department 
libraries. 
Rushing, Naomi J. 
The organization, classification and cata 
loging exclusive of subject headings, ot 
books by and about the Negro as a special 
} 


collection. (Columbia) 


Shubert, Esther Marian. 


Cataloging problems relating to anony 
mous classics concerning the King Arthur 
stories of Lancelot. (Illinois 
Simon, Beatrice V. 

Manual on care and treatment of serial 


publications in college and research libraries. 


(McGill) 
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Vibbard, Dorothy A. 

An investigation of the 
“rush books” in catalog departments of pub- 
than 


treatment of 


lic and university libraries of more 


(Columbia ) 


200,000 volumes. 


Whitlock, Ruth L 
Cataloging headings for the official pub- 


lications of the State of Wisconsin. 
[llinois ) 
Viscellaneous 
Allez, George ( 
A ten year study of the placement of 


the library school of the University of Wis 
The thing in which we are inter 
is to determine the field 
library both 
as types of librar 


We hope 


information 


consin 
ested in this study 
of influence of our school, 


11 


veogrr phi illy and as tar 


ies and positions are concerned. 
t study some 
which will be helpful in the further revision 


( Wisconsin ) 


t get trom this 


ot our urricuium 


Beach, Robert. 


Book-extension work in eastern Kentucky; 


1940) 
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an historical survey and analysis, with spe- 
contribution of the 
(Columbia) 


cial reference to the 
Berea College Library. 
Engle, Virginia. 

A study of the implications of the main 
tenance at Berea College Library of a spe- 
cial collection on the southern Appalachian 


Mountain region. (Columbia) 


Harkins, Eleanor. 
A study of the activities of librarians in 
the university and in the senior colleges of 


the state of Mississippi. (Columbia) 


Manlove, Ruth T. 


The use which public and college and 
university libraries are making of the mo- 
tion picture in adult education programs. 
(Columbia) 

Milezewski, Marion A. 
Personality rating of library school stu- 


(Illinois ) 


dents. 
Mount Holyoke College Library. 
The role of the library during the reading 


period. 








Public Administration and 


Personnel Work 


KECK calls attention to the following publications in the field of public 


l UCILE I 
administration and personnel work that are significant from the standpoint of the 


direction of large libraries because they develop or embody 


administration. 


Public Personnel Review. Published by 
the Civil Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1940. 


Service 
Chicago. 

Quarterly. 
$5 a year. 

A new journal dealing with administra- 
tive and technical problems in the field 
The 
first number contains articles by Leonard 


D. White, H. Eliot Kaplan and others. 


of public personnel administration. 


Progressive Office Management Policies. 


1939. 44p. $1. (Office Management 
Series, No. 86.) 
Attitudes and Emotional Problems of 


Office Employees. 1939. 34p. 60c. 

(Office Management Series, No. 87.) 
Employee Selection; Salary Administra- 
1939. 40p. (Office Man- 
agement Series, No. 88.) 


tion. 7 5c. 
Employee Rating; Regularization of Em- 
Medicine. 1939. 
(Personnel Series, No. 39.) 


ployment; Group 
47p. $1. 
Four pamphlets of the American Man- 
agement Association discussing various 
problems of office management and per 


sonnel. 


Davis, Hazel. 


in Three Non-Teaching Services of the 


Personnel Administration 


guiding principles of 


Public Schools. Bureau of Publica 
tions, “Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 323p. $2.50. 


A study to determine whether or not 
approved personnel procedures in admin 
istration tend to be associated with 
evidences of adequate performance in the 
non-teaching services in the public schools. 
The book states a series of principles of 
personnel administration which have 
been developed in school administration, 
and observes that those city school systems 
which adopt such principles tend to be 


above the average in performance. 


Rathert, A. R. 


Minnesota 


Public Employee Credit 


Unions. State Federation 


of Teachers, April 1940. 18p. toc. 


Michelmore, Laurence. University In- 
Service Training for Public Employees. 
School of Public Affairs and Social 
Work, Wayne University, Detroit, 
1940. 16p. 20c. (Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, Inc., Memo 
No. 165.) 


This is a record of the training of public 
employees in the Detroit area at Wayne 


University. 
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New Periodicals 


Sex following annotated list of recently launched periodicals has been contributed 


by Carolyn F. 


Arkhitektura Radyans’ koi Ukrainy. 


L’Architecture de l’'Ukraine Soviétique. 


Organ of the Spilka Radyans’kikh Arkhi- 

tektoriv. Poushkinskaiya 1, Kiev, RSSU. 

No. 1, Jan. 1939. Monthly. Approxi- 

mately $3 a year. 

Text in Ukraniar Contains plans and illustra 
Australian Jewish Historical Society. 
Journal and Proceedings. 2 Castlereagh 
Street, Sydney, New South Wales. Vol. 
1, No. 1, 1939. Frequency not given. 


IOs. a year. 


Bill of Rights Review. Published by the 
Bill of Rights Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York City. Vol. 1, No. 1, Summer 
1940. (Quarterly. $1 a year. 





Its aim is “to disseminate information generally 

é ng our constitutional liberties * 9 
tains a section, “Notes and Cases” which reviews 
portant current situations and decisions in the 
field of civil liberties " Among contributors 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Langdell professor of 
law, Sam Bass Warner, professor of penal legisla 
tion and administration (both at the Harvard Law 
School), Charles A. Beard, noted historian and 
teacher, and John W. Davis, former ambassador to 
t Britain and former president of the American 
ns reviews of current books 


Association. Conta 


Chaski; organo de la Asociacion Peruana 
de Arqueologia. Published by the Museo 
de Arqueologia de la Universidad de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan.- 


Feb. 1940. Frequency and price not 


piven. 
Contains maps of the sites of archeological research, 
tographs and detailed dimensional sketches of 
t dwe gs 1 illustrations depicting the 
rative art of the early people as shown on vases, 
textiles, obelisks. ets Includes book reviews and 
aphical 1 


Ciencia; revista hispano-americana de cien- 
cias puras y aplicadas. Editorial Atlante, 
S.A.. Artes, 53, México, D.F. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Mar. 1940. Monthly. $3 a year. 


Designed for either the scientific worker or the 


iy reader who wishes to keep informed of the 
rogress of science in all its branches Contains 
ibstracts, book reviews and bibliographies at the end 
of eacl ir 
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Ulrich, chief, Periodicals Division, New York Public Library. 


College English. Official organ of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago. Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1939. 
Monthly (Oct-May). $3 a year. 

Articles, criticisms, and surveys of interest both 
to the student and the teacher of college English 
Contains reviews of books and periodicals. 
Contemporary Law Pamphlets; interna- 

tional in scope. Published by the New 

York University School of Law, Wash- 

ington Square East, New York City. Ir- 

regular. $1 a pamphlet. 

Series 1: General. No. 1, 1937. 


Series 2: Legal Philosophy. No. 1, 1939. 
Series 3: Comparative Law. No. 1, 1939. 
Series 4: Law and Business. No. 1, 1940. 


Series 5: International Law. No. 1, 1940. 
Series 6: Pending Legislation. No. 1, 1940. 


Current Thought; journal of progressive 
ideas. Published by Parimal Ghosh. C/o 
The Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd., 
4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Apr. 1939(?) Quarterly. 14s. a 
year. 


An independent journal for discussion of social 
problems Hindu editorial board 


Design; an Australian review of critical 
thought. Published by John Gartner, the 
Hawthorn Press, 93 Tooronga Road, 
Hawthorn East, Victoria. No. 1, Jan. 
1940. Quarterly. 5s. a year. 

Attractive format and promising in scope. 
Documentary News Letter. Published by 

the Film Centre. 34 Soho Square, Lon- 

don, in association with the American 

Film Center, New York. No. 1, Jan. 

1940. Monthly. 3d. a copy. 

Analyzes and reports on activity in the production 
of documentary films in Great Britain and other 
countries. Contains book and film reviews. 
Epigraphica; rivista italiana di epigrafia. 

Casa Editrice Ceschina, Via Gesu, 23, 

Milan. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1939. 

Quarterly. L.100 a year. 


Contains articles on the study of ancient inscrip- 








trons, 1.¢ “Results of the Revisi of the Text of 

the Capitoline Records,” “Catalogue of the Epi 

graphic Code in the Milan Library,” “An Imperial 

Inscriptio Reate,”” “The Inte at ul Congress 

f Epigraphy at Amsterdan 938 ( ; t 
rapl I K rev "Ss a 1 is : 


de Cultura Espafiola, Dinamarca, 8o, 
México, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, Feb. 1940. 
Monthly. 10 pesos a year. 


Espafia Peregrina. Published by the Junta 


Represents ex ed Spanish intellect who fav 


Republican Spair Includes poems, « ay 


Farm and Home Science. Published by the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Logan, Utah. Vol. 1, No. 1, Mar. 
1940. Quarterly. Price not given. 


Pract nfor tion derived from exper 
subjects connected wit wricultur Illu 


Folios of New Writing. The Hogarth 
Press, 37 Mecklenburgh Square, London. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1940. Irregular. 


Ss. an issue. 


Forestry Abstracts. Published by the Im 
perial Forestry Bureau, Oxford, England. 
Vol. I. No. I, 1939. Quarterly. 208. a 


year. 
es Als 1 
French Digest: France in review. French 


Digest, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Vol. 1, No. 1, Mar.-Apr. 1940. 
Bimonthly. $1 a year. 


Text in English with a s« I ( 
t . f 1 7 I 
< ted fr Fr } ‘ 
I ket siz I 
Indian Farming. Issued by the Imperial 


Council of Agricultural Research, Civil 
Lines, Delhi. Vol. 1, No. 1 Jan. 1940 
Monthly. Rs. 6 a year 


Replaces t 


International Journal of Agrarian Affairs. 
Published by Oxford University Press, 3 
Magpie Lane, Oxford, England. Vol. 1, 


No. 1, Oct. 1939. Semi-annual. 3s. 

6d. a copy. 

} acl number As } rule y ? al wit . 
economic or social problen f agri tur ] “ 


Mental Health. Published by the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare, Child 
Guidance Council and National Council 
for Mental Hygiene. 24 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 


1940. (Quarterly (?) 10d. a copy. 
Replaces Mental Hygies 1M 

Contains good book reviews 

Modern Language Quarterly. University 


of Washington Press, Seattle. Vol 1, 
No. 1, Mar. 1940. Quarterly. $2 


Phylon; the Atlanta University review of 
race and culture. Atlanta University, At 
lanta. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1940. (Quarterly. 


SI a year. 


Psicotecnia; organo del Instituto Nacional 
de Psicotecnia. Plaza de Santa Barbara 
10, Madrid. Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1939 
Quarterly. 15 pesetas a year. 


( - e} fie of .f y 


Public Personnel Review. Published by the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 6oth Street 
Chicago. Vol. 1, No. 1 Apr. 1940. 
Quarterly. $5 a year. 


de wit the lev 


Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese  Bibliog 
raphy. Published jointly by the Chinese 
National Committee on Intellectual Co 
operation and the National Library of 
Peiping, Kunming, Yunnan, China. New 


series Vol. Be No. Se Mar. 1940. Quar 


terly. English edition. $2 a year. 

’ é t tog na “ i D 

I purpose of tl I et 

lva 1 rese r refl ted ( ee 

! ‘ dical Bo« pu " 
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’ per igals e entered in Chinese and in Euro 
pean languages here is also a section on European 
I translated into Chinese 
Revista Mexicana de Sociologia. Published 


by the Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 


de la Universidad Nacional, Republica de 
Cuba, 92, México, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Mar.-Apr. 1939. Bimonthly. 50c a copy. 


| 


Conta racts at ook reviews Illustrated 


Revue Baltique; organe de la collaboration 
des Etats Baltes. Published by the 
Estonian-Latvian-Lithuanian Co-operation 
Bureau, Tallinn. Vol. 1, No. 1, Feb. 
1940. Three times a year. 2.50 EKR a 


copy. Text in English, French and Ger- 

man. 

P ! ) ecting between the 
Ralt I é s their public opinion on 
their tur ent problems as well as current af 
ta rapprochement of the Baltix 
Stat 


Turnbull Library Record. Published by 
the Friends of the Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, New Zealand. Vol. 1, No. 1, 


Jan. 1940. Frequency and price not 
given. 
It w t ¢ for more precise particulars 
re rds, and tl 
1 t tex portanc t the 
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Voici; la France de ce mois. Published by 
Société Nouvelle Sequana, 37 rue de 
Naples, Paris. Vol. 1, No. 1, Feb. 1940. 
Monthly. $2 a year. 


Digest of current French literature. Contributors 
include: Georges Duhamel, Paul Valéry, Edouard 
Herriot, and Jules Cambon 


Wood Technic with which is combined 
Hardwood _ Record. The Hardwood 
Company, 537 S. Dearborn Street. Chi- 
cago. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1940. Monthly. 
$2 a year. 


A trade paper that contains good articles on 
processing wood and its uses 


Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Archaeologie 
und Kunstgeschichte. (Revue _ suisse 
d’art et d’archeologie. Rivista svizzera 
d’arte e d'archeologia.) Organ of the 
Verband der Schweizerischen Altertums- 
sammlungen and of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Schweizerische Kunstgeschichte. Verlag 
E. Birkhauser und Cie., Basel. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1939. Quarterly. Schweiz Fr. 10 
a year. 

Text in French, German and Italian. Scholarly 


treatment of subject, beautiful format and excellent 
ustrations 








Current Reference Aids 


OMPILED by the Subcommittee on Current Reference Aids of the Association of 


College and Reference Libraries: Louis Shores, chairman; Frances Neel Cheney, 
secretary; Mabel L. Conat; Louis Kaplan; Charles F. McCombs; James T. Rubey ; 


Harold Russell; Anne M. Smith. 


The list of “Selected Foreign Language Reference 


Books of 1939” has been compiled by Mr. Kaplan. 


Where prices are not listed they were unobtainable. 


l. Reference 


IQ040 


Books, January 


016 General Bibliography 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu 
scripts in the United States and Canada. 
Seymour De Ricci and W. J. Wilson, eds. 
Vol. III, Index. Wilson, 1940. 222p. $3. 

Historical Records Survey, Tenn. Check 
List of Acts and Codes of the State of 

1792-1939; prepared by the 

Tennessee Historical Records Survey 

Project ... Nashville, 1940. 21p. 

(Special Publications Series, No. 5) 

Charles B. A List of Books for 
College Libraries 1931-38. A.L.A., 1940. 
284p. $6. 

Wilcox, Jerome K.., ed. 
of State Publications. 
342p. $6. 


Tennessee, 


Free 


Shaw, 


Manual on the Use 
A.L.A., 1940. 


020 Library Science 


Libraries and In- 
Report. 


Association of Special 


formation Bureaux. Associa 
tion, 1940. §s. 


Contains “The Accessibility of British 


University 
Thesis Literature” by Dr. Luxmoore Newcombe; 


“The Imperial Institute as an Information Centre” 


by Sir Harry Lindsay; “‘Authors’ Abstracts as an 
o Documentation” by Sir Gordon Fulcher; and 


“Microphotography in 1939’ Leonard Sayce 


100 Philosophy and Psychology 


Ansbacker, H. L., ed. Abstract References 
of the Psychological 1894-1928. 
American Psychological Association Inc., 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Send 
orders to Abstract References, 25 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York City. 

Thomas, Milton H. A Bibliography of 
John Dewey, 1882-1939. Columbia Uni- 

1939. 246p. $3. 


Index 


versity Press, 
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t-July 1, 
\ Barborka, Geoffrey A. 


200 Religion 

Gods and Heroes 
of the Bhagavad-Gita; a brief description 
of the mythology of ancient India as con- 
tained in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
technical terms and explanations in the 
light of theosophy. Theosophical Univer- 
sity Press, Point Loma, Calif. 156p. 75¢c. 

Vine, W. E. Expository Dictionary of New 


including 


Testament Words. Lo-Ser. Oliphants, 
1940. 349p. 10s. 6d. 
300 Social Sciences 
Appel, Livia. Bibliographical Citation in 


the Social Sciences: a handbook of style. 


University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 


1940. 30p. 60c. 

Boggs, Ralph S. Bibliography of Latin 
American Folklore. Wilson, 1940. 109p. 
$1.50. 

Finland. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 


Development of Finnish-Soviet Relations. 
Harrap, London, 1940. 3s. 
Great Britain. Parliament. 
mission on West 
Royal Commission 


Royal 
West 


Rex ommen 


Com 

Indies. India 

1938-39. 
dations. H.M.S.O., 1940. 6d. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale. The Constitu 
tion of England from Queen Victoria to 
George VI. Macmillan, London, 1940. 
2v. 30s. 

League of Nations. Appeal by the Finnish 
Government. 6d. Docu 
mentation Transmitted by Finland. 9d. 
Report of the Assembly. 6d. Allen & 


Unwin, 1940. 


Supplementary 


400 Philology 

English-Polish and Polish- 
Minerva Pub. Co., 
10s. 6d. 


Stanislawski, J. 
English Dictionary. 
London, 1940. 90op. 
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500 Natural Science 


Appleyard, Rollo. The History of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, 1871- 
1931. Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
London, 1940. 18s. 6d. 

Camm, F. J., ed. A Dictionary of Metals 
and Their Alloys. London, 
1940. 245p. 55. 

The Chemists’ Yearbook, 1940. E. Hope, 
ed. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, 1940. 1257p. $6. 

Karpinski, Louis C. Bibliography of Math- 
Works America 
through 1850. Michigan 
Press, 1940. 
The Meteorological Glossary; 3d ed., in 
continuation of the weather map, pub- 
lished by the authority of the Meteorologi- 
cal Committee . . . 1st American ed. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
25i1p. $3. 
Rice, C. M. 


Terms (exclusive of stratigraphic forma- 


Newnes, 


ematical Printed in 
University of 


6907p. $6. 


Dictionary of Geological 


tions and paleontologic genera and 
Brothers, Inc., Ann 
461p. $6. Paper. 


Edwards 
Arbor, Mich.., 1940. 
( Planographed) 


species). 


Sherborn, Charles D., Comp. Where is the 
Collection? An account of the 
various natural history collections which 
have come under the notice of the com- 
piler between 1880 and 1939. Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. 148p. 3s. 6d. 


600 Applied Science 


The First Printers and Their Books; a 
catalogue of an exhibition commemorat 
ing the five hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing. Elizabeth Mongan 
and Edwin Wolf, 2d, comps. The 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 1940. 94p. 
50c. 

Hiinlich, Richard. Textile Fibres and Ma- 
terials: their properties and identification, 

with special reference to rayon and staple 


fibre. A. J. Hall, trans. H. P. Curtis, 
ed. Skinner, London, 1940. 222p. 8s. 
6d. 


700 Art 


Brooke, Iris. Western European Costume. 
Seventeenth—mid-19th century and its re- 
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lation to the theatre. Harrap, London, 
1940. 1144p. 18s. 

Gore, L. L., comp. 
Made at the Western 
Conventions, 1894-1939. Western Arts 
Association, Indianapolis, 1940. 144p. 

Greenwood, Frances A. Bibliography of 
Swimming. Wilson, 1940. 308p. $4.25. 

Kolodin, [Irving. | The Metropolitan 
Opera 1883-1939. 2d ed. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 649p. $3.75. 

Mayer, L. A. Bibliography of Moslem 
Numismatics, India Excepted. Luzac, 
1940. 11§p. §s. (Oriental Translation 
Fund. New Series. Vol. 35) 

Nathan, George Jean. Encyclopedia of the 
Theatre. Knopf, 1940. $3. 


“Critical discussion of present day 
theatre and people connected with it.” 


Index of Addresses 
Arts Association 


American 


National Association of Schools of Music, 
List of Books on Music. 2d suppl. The 
Association, B. C. Tuthill, Secretary, 3547 
Shaw Ave., Cincinnati. 15c. (Bull. No. 
I1) 

Rickett, Edmond W. and Hoogland, Ben- 
jamin T. Let's Do Some Gilbert and 
Sullivan; il. by W. S. Gilbert. Coward 
McCann, 1940. $2.50. 


800 Literature 


Chadwick, H. M. and N. K. The Growth 
of Literature. Vol. 3. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 945p. 35s. Vols. 1-3, 
1933-1940 (Vol. 1, $6; Vol. 2, $9, or 30s. 
each) 

literature 


Scholarly study on comparative 


g00 History 


Adams, James T., ed. Dictionary of Ameri- 


can History. Scribner, 1940. 6v. $60. 
Argenti, Philip P. Bibliography of Chios. 
From classical times to 1936. Oxford 


University Press, 1940. 836p. 42s. 
Ekwall, Elert. The Concise Oxford Dic- 


tionary of English Place-Names. 2d ed. 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 57Ip. 
$5.75. 

Fuller, John F. C. Decisive Battles; their 
influence upon history and civilization. 
Vol. 2. From Napoleon the First to 
General Franco. Eyre & Spottswoode, 


1940. 16s. 
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Milne, Alexander T., comp. Writings on 
British History, 1936: a bibliography of 
books and articles on the history of Great 
Britain from about A.D. 450 to 1914, 
published during 1936. Cape, 1940. 
3890p. 12s.6d. (British Historical So- 


ciety. ) 
Salvatorelli, Luigi. A Concise History of 
Italy. Oxford University Press, 1940. 


O88p. $s. 
920 Biography 


Code, Joseph B. Dictionary of the Ameri 


can Hierarchy. Longman’s, 1940. 425p. 
$3.75 
l ra al etc he f Ame ( ) 

ops ) t date 


IT. Se lected Foreign Lanquage Reference 
Books of 1030 

(Serial publications, except those begun 
in 1939, are omitted. Prices given in for- 
eign currencies are list; those given in 


American dollars are net.) 


Académie de médecine, Paris. Index bio- 
graphique des membres, des associés et 
des correspondants . de décembre 1820 
a juillet 1939. Masson, Paris, 1939. 
145p. Sic. 

Académie des sciences, Paris. Index bio 
graphique des membres et correspondants 

de 1666 a 1939. Gauthier-Villars 
Paris, 1939. 476p. $1.38. Paper. 

Amsterdam. Universiteit. Bibliotheek. 
Catalogus van de Bibliotheca Danica en 
van de overige Deensche en I[jislandsche 
Werken aanwezig in de Universiteitsbib 
liotheek. Stadstdrukkerij, Amsterdam, 
1939. 524p. 

Anuario prensa argentina. Sindicato prensa 
argentina, Buenos Aires, 1939. 304p. 
$1.50. 

Bandeira, M. Pequeno dicionario brasileiro 
da lingua portuguesa. 2d. ed. rev. Civi 
lizacéo brasileiro, Rio de Janeiro, 1939. 
1084p. $25. 

Bibliografia medico-biologica. Rassegna 
generale mensile der libri e della stampa 
periodica italiana di medicina e biologia. 
Bibliografia medico biologica, Roma, 1939. 
No. 1-2 (in progress). L. 120 a year. 

Bibliothéque nationale. Catalogue général 


des manuscrits latins. Bibliotheque na 
tionale, Paris, 1939. T. 1 (in progress). 

Bohatta, Hanns. Bibliographie der Bre- 
viere, 1501-1850. K. W. Hiersemann, 
Leipzig, 1939. 349p. M. 32. 

Bohatta, Hanns and Funke, W. Interna 
tionale Bibliographie der Bibliographie. 
Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main, 1939. 
Lfg. 1 (in progress). $1.28. 

Manuel 

de la littérature catholique en France de 

1870 a nos jours. Nouv. éd. Spes, Paris, 


Bremond, Henri and Goyau, G. 


1939. 493p. 75c. Paper. 

Buchheit, Otto. Padagogische Tagespresse 
in Deutschland von der Reichsgriindung 
bis zum weltkrieg, 1871-1914. Mit einem 
Anhang: Gesamtverzeichnis der deutsch 
sprachlichen padagogischen Presse 1871 
1914. Triltsch, Wiirzburg, 1939. 258p. 
M.6. (Zeitung und Leben, §7.) 

Buenos Aires (province). Ministerio de 
governo. Biblioteca. Catalogo metodico 
de la biblioteca. Taller de impresiones 
oficiales, La Plata, 1939. 346p. 

Carbia, Romulo D. Historia critica de la 
historiografia Argentina. Universidad de 
la Plata, La Plata, 1939. 4833p. $1.80. 
(Facultad de humanidades y ciencias de la 
educacion, de la Universidad de la Plata 
Biblioteca humanidades, 22) Paper. 

Carnoy, Albert. Dictionnaire é¢tymologique 
du nom des commune de Belgique, 5 
compris l’étymologie des principaux noms 
de hameaux et de riviéres. Universitas, 
Louvain, 1939. T. 1 (in progress). ‘50 
3 A 

Cinti, Decio. 
italiani classici, moderni e contemporanei. 
Sonzogno, Milano, 1939. 253p. L. 6. 

Codignola, Ernesto. Pedagogisti ed edu 
catori. illus., plates. Istituto editoriale 


Dizionario degli scrittori 


italiano, Milano, 1939. 45 1p. 0.10. 
(Enciclopedia biografica e  bibliografica 
“Italiana,” Serie 38.) 

Cosentini, Francesco. Code international du 
travail manuel et intellectuelle . . . Dunod, 
Paris, 1939. 339p. $2.40. Paper. 

Debes, Ernest. Columbus-Weltatlas 
Erweiterte Jubilaums Aus. 118 Kt. S. 
mit 253 Haupt-und Nebenkt. 7. Aufl. 
Columbus, Berlin, 1939. 231p. M. 48. 

Deutsche Liederkunde, Jahrbuch fiir Volks 


lied und Volkstanz. Jg. 1. Voggenreiter, 
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Potsdam, 1939. 247p. M. 6.20 or 7.50. 

Deutsches Gyniakologen-Verzeichnis. 2. 
Aufl. Barth, Leipzig, 1939. s581p. M. 
28. 

Deutsches Stadtebuch. Handbuch Stadti- 
sche Geschichte. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 
1939. Bd. 1 (in progress). Subscription 
price, M. 120. 

Dictionnaire des lettres francaises; moyen 
age. Publié sous la direction de Georges 
Grente. Beauchesne, Paris, 1939. Fasc. 
1 (Abilard-Athis et Prophilias). 93c. 

Digel, O. Deutschtum in Ubersee und in 
den Kolonien; ein Schrifttums-Verzeich- 
nis. Volk und Reich, Berlin, 1939. 71p. 

Documente und Urkunden zum Kriegsaus- 
bruch. Birkhauser, Basel, 1939. Fasc. 1-3 
(in progress). 7.75 fr. 

Doutrepont, Georges. Histoire illustrée de 
la littérature francaise en Belgique. Pre- 
cis méthodique. illus. Didier, Bruxelles, 
1939. 378p. $1.35. 

Ehrencron-Miller, H. Anonym-og Pseudo- 
nym-Lexikon. Hagerup, Kgbenhavn, 
1939. H. 1-3 (in progress). 30 Kr., com- 
plete. 

Ercole, Francesco. Risorgimento italiano. 

Istituto editoriale italiano, Milano, 1939. 

Vol. 1 (in progress). $6.10. (Enciclopedia 

biografica ee bibliografica “Italiana,” 
Serie 42). 

Ernout, A. and Meillet A. 
étymologique de la langue latine. Nouv. 
éed., revue. Klincksieck, Paris, 1939. 
1184p. $11.25. 

Forster, Meta and Zappe, W. M. Robert 
Browning-Bibliographie. Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1939. 35p. M. 4. 

Franco, Alvaro. Dicionario inglés-portu- 


Dictionnaire 


rues, portugués-inglés. Bertaso, Barcel- 
los, 1939. 671, 396 p. $2.50. 

Giraud, Jeanne. Manuel de bibliographie 
littéraire pour les vxi*, xvii®, et xviii* 
siecles francais, 1921-1935. J. Vrin, 
Paris, 1939. 302p. $2.70. (Publications 
de la Faculté des lettres de I’Université 
de Lille, II.) Paper. 

Grande encyclopédie de la Belgique et du 
Congo. illus., col. plates, maps. Wau- 
thoz-Legrand, Bruxelles, 1939. T. 1 (in 
progress). $29.93, complete. 

Grosse Brockhaus. 2. véllig neubearbeitete 
Ausgabe, in zwanzig Banden und einem 
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Atlas. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1939. Bd. 1 
(in progress). Subscription price, M. 20 
or 25. 

Guia economica de Bolivia. Anuario no. 1, 
aio 1939. Una enciclopedia de la eco- 
nomia nacional. “Fenix,” La Paz, 1939. 

Handbuch der Miinzkunde von Mittel-und 
Nordeuropa. Akademie Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, Leipzig, 1939. Bd. 1, Lfg. 1 (in 
progress). Subscription price, M. 10.50. 

Handbuch der schweizerischen Volkswirt- 
schaft. Herausgegeben von der Schwei- 
zerischen Gesellschaft fiir Statistik und 
Volkswirtschaft. tables. A. G. Benteli, 
Bern, 1939. 2v. 8o fr. 

Handbuch des deutschen  Schrifttums; 
herausgegeben von Franz Koch. plates 
(part col.). Akademischer Verlagsgesell- 
schaft Athenaion, Potsdam, 1939. Bd. 1, 
Lfg. 1 and Bd. 3, Lfg. 1 (in progress). 
86c per Lfg. 

Handschriften der Staats-und Universitats- 
Bibliothek, Breslau. Harrassowitz, Leip- 
zig, 1939. Bd. 1, Lfg. 1 (in progress). 
M. 8 per Lfg. (Verzeichnis der 
Handschriften im deutschen Reich. TI. 


1, Bd. 1.) 
Hebbe, P. M. Svenska lantbrukslittera- 
turen, I. Almvist & Boktryckeri, Upp- 


sala, 1939. 333p. $3.40. 

Herrle, Theo. Reclams Namenbuch; die 
wichtigsten deutschen und fremden Vor- 
namen mit ihren Ableitungen und Be- 
deutungen. 2. Aufl. Reclam, Leipzig, 
1939. 75p. 2Ic. 

International Institute of Agriculture. Bib- 
liothéques agricoles dans le monde. 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, 1939. 311p. $1.50. Paper. 

International Labour Office. Repertoire in- 
ternational des organisations cooperatives. 
1o™® éd. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1939. 160p. 

Jiirgens, Adolph. Ergebnisse deutscher 
Wissenschaft. Eine bibliographische Aus- 
wahl ... der Jahre 1933-1938. Essener 
Verlagsanstalt, Essen, 1939. 782p. $8.75. 

Kern, Anton. Handschriften der Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek Graz. Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig, 1939. Bd. 1, Lfg. 1 (in prog- 
ress). M. 8 per Lfg. (Verzeichnis der 
Handschriften im deutschen Reich, Ti. 


2, Bd. 1) 
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Kleberg, Ténnes. Svensk antiklitteratur. 
C. W. K. G., Lund, 1939. 158p. 4.50 
kr. (Skrifter av sv. Klassikerférb., 1) 

Klein, Karl K.  Literaturgeschichte des 
deutschtums im Ausland.  Bibliograph- 
isches Institut, Leipzig, 1939.  475p. 
$5.25. 

Knaurs Welt-Atlas. Vollstandig neue 
Ausgabe, 1939. illus., maps (part col.), 
tables. Knaur, Berlin, 1939. 272, 175p. 
Sic. 


Kost, Ewald and Gerdi. Juristisches Wor 


Dieterich’schen Verlagsbuch 
$1.65. 


3. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 


terbuch. 
handlung, Leipzig, 1939. 
Krabbe, Wilhelm. Bibliographie. 
Einkaufhaus fiir Buchereien, 
1939. ( Veroéftentlichungen der 
Berliner Bibliothekschule, H. 1) Paper. 
Inventaire des périodiques sci- 
Paris. 


5006p. 


Oop. 7 5c. 


Lacroix, A. 
entifiques des bibliothéques de 


Masson, Paris, 1939. Fasc. 1-6 (in 
progress ) 

Malatesta, Enzio Armi ed=armaioli. 
illus., plates. Istituto editoriale italiano, 


( Encic lope 


“Traliana,” 


Milano, 1939. 436p. L. 8s. 


dia biografica e bibliografica 
Serie 50) 

Medina, José Toribio. Bibliografia de la 
imprenta en Santiago de Chile desde sus 


origenes hasta febrero de 1817; adiciones 


y ampliaciones.  illus., facsims. Uni- 
versidad de Chile, Santiago de Chile, 
1939. 1140p. 

Mertens, J. Dictionnaire idzing-francais 
suivi d'un aide-mémoire francais-idzing. 
map. I. R. C. B., Bruxelles, 1939. 240p. 
70 fr. 

Mexico. Universidad nacional. Instituto 


de biologia. Bibliografia de los trabajos 


1930 a 1937. Instituto de biologia, 
Chapultepic, 1939. 64p. 25c. Paper. 
Milan. Biblioteca della scuola di mistica 
fascista S. I. Mussolini. Bibliografia 
della _ civilta del Fascismo. Nicola, 
Varese, 1939. 177p. L. 5. (Dottrina 
fascista. Sonderheft, marzo-maggio, 

1939) 

Minghetti, Aurelio. Ceramisti. illus., 
plates. Istituto editoriale italiano, Mi 
lano, 1939. 451p. $6.10. (Enciclopedia 
biografica e bibliografica “Italiana,” Serie 
41) 

Miller, Friedrich. Ortsbuch fiir das Land 


Ortsbuchverlag, 
1939. 142p. 


Osterreich. Post und 
Wuppertal-N achstebreck, 
$2.85. 


Miller, Giinther. Geschichte der deutschen 


Seele. Vom Faustbuch zu Goethes Faust. 
Herder, Freiburg, 1939. 494p. M. 12 or 
14.20 

Mummendey, Richard. Bibliographie der 


Gesamt-Zeitschriften-Verzeichnisse. B. 
Pick, Koln, 1939. M. 9.20. (Kol 
ner bibliographische Arbeiten, 4) 

Nachod, O. Bibliographie von Japon, 1906 


7OPp. 


1935. K. W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1939. 
sv. M. 128.25. 
Neu, Wolfgang and Kummerlowe, Hans. 


Bibliographie der zoologischen Arbeiten 


liber die Tiirkei und ihre Grenzgebiete. 


Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1939. 62p. $1.67. 
Niklas, H. and Ader, F. Diingung und 
Diingemittel. Heling, Leipzig, 1939. 


( Literatursammlung aus 
Agrikulturchemie. 


472p. M. 36. 
dem Gesamtgebiet der 
Erg. Bd. zu Bd. 4) 
Oksnevad, Reidar. Frankrike i norsk lit 
teratur. En bibliografi. Norvége-France, 
Oslo, 1939. 159p. 10 kr. 
Figueroa, R. N uevos 
Elite, Car 
(Cuadernos 


Olivares poetas 
venezolanos (notas criticas). 
acas, 1939. Bs. 0.50. 


literarios de la “ Asociacion de 


18o0p. 

escritores 
venezolanos,” 16) 

Pazzini, Adalberto. Medicina; bibliografia 

di storia della medicina italiana. Istituto 

editoriale italiano, Milano, 1939. Vol. 1 

(in progress). $6.10. (Enciclopedia 
biografica e bibliografica “Italiana,” 
31) 

Quien es quien en la Argentina; biografias 
contemporaneas, afio 1939. Kraft, Buenos 
Aires, 1939. 4950p. 24 pesos. 

Reichsgesetzblatt; systematische 

Jahrgange Reichsgesetzblatt 


Serie 


tibersicht 


uber 72. 


1867-1938). 16.Aufl. Kohlhammer, 
Berlin, 1939. 132p. 86c. 

Ridolfi, R. Biblidgrafia delle opere del 
Savonarola. tables. Conti Firenze, 
1939. 172p. 

Riecke, E. Deutsches Dermatologen Ver 
zeichnis. 2.Aufl. Barth, Leipzig, 1939. 
z14p. M. 25. 

Rost, H. Bibel im Mittelalter. Seitz, 


428p. M. 
Giotto; bibliografia. Pa 


Augsburg, 1939. 


18.50 or 22. 
Salvini, Roberto. , 
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415sp. L. 65. (R. 
dell’ arte. 


Roma, 19 39. 
Ist. d’archeologia e 
Bibliog. e cataloghi, 4) 

Sanchez Roig, M. Bibliografia de la prensa 

cubana, 1840-1885. “Propagan- 


25p. 


lombi, 
storia 


medica 
dista,” Habana, 1939. 
Bibliografia dell’eta 
Nuova Italia, Firenze, 


Sanna, G. generale 
romana imperiale. 
1939. Vol. 1, Parte generale, Fasc. 1, p. 

1-123. $2.40. 
Schuh, Willi and Refardt, E. Schweizer 

Musikerlexikon. Atlantis, Ziirich, 1939. 
(Schweizer Musikbuch, I) 


Livres 


Paper. 


220p. 7 fr. 
Buchhandlerverein 
Landesausstel- 


Sc hw CizZerisc her 
Schweizerische 
Ziirich, 1939. 232p. 
Schweizerisches Recht. 
Buchhandlerverein, 


suisses. 
lung 
Schweizerischer 

1939. 
Biicher- 


7 rauenfeld, 
201p. 8§c. (Schweizerische 
kataloge ) 


Seleccién bibliografia de obras alemanas en 


traduccion espanola y portuguesa. Ibero- 
amer. Inst., Berlin, 1939. 147p. 

Soenke, J. Reden des Fihrers [ Hitler! 
nach der Machtiibernahme. Eher, Ber- 


lin, 1939. 192p. 79c. (Nationalsozial- 


istische Bibliographie, Beih. 2) 
Statistisches Taschenjahrbuch der Welt- 
wirtschaft Produktion, Aussenhandel, 
Verkehr. Rédiger, Berlin, 1939. M. 
2.50. 

Strom. Hans. Worterbuch fiir die Waf- 


fen-Munitions- und Sprengstoffindustrie. 
Deutsch-englisch- franzésisch-italienisch- 
Aufl. Suhl, 1939. 


spanisch. 2. Strom, 


440p. M. 12. 
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Stiimke, Hans. Bibliographie der interna- 
tionalen Kongresse und Verbande. Bd. 1: 
Medizin. Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1939. 
281p. $9. 

Svensk litteraturhistorisk bibliografi, 1900- 
1935. Svenska litteratursallskapet, Upp- 
sala, 1939. H. 1 (in progress). $1.14. 


(Skrifter utgivna av svenska litteratur- 

sallskapet, 29: 1) 
Tuymelaar, C. T. and 

Pseudoniemen _ uit 


Lindock, J. van. 
Nederlandsche’ en 


vreemde Literatur. Born, Assen, 1939. 
64p. FI. 1.40. 
Uva, Nicola. Educatori. Dizionario bio- 


bibliografico dei moderni e contemporanei. 
Martini, Bari, 1939. 339p. L. 18. 

Van Huffel, A. J. Nederlandsche Schrij- 
vers in Vertaling (van Marcellus Emants 


tot Jan Eekhout). Brill, Leiden, 1939. 
Sop. 7Ooc,. 

Vv ‘Ibig, F. Schrifttumsverzeichnis zum Lehr- 
buch der Hochfrequenztechnik. 2. Aufl. 


Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, Leipzig, 
1939. 57p. M.7 or 8. 

Wais, Kurt. Gegenwartsdichtung§ der 
europaischen Vélker; herausgegeben mit 
104 Dichterbildnissen. Junker und Diinn- 
haupt, Berlin, 1939. 567p. M. 14 or 16. 

Weis, Erwin. Bibliographie zur Geschichte 


der Vereirigten Staaten im Weltkrieg. 
Weltkriegsbiicherei, Stuttgart, 1939. 


I9Ip. (Bibliographische _Vierteljahr- 
shefte der Weltkriegsbiicherei, H. 20-22) 


Zavatti, Silvio. Dizionario generale degli 
esploratori. Sonzogno, Milano, 1939. 
2067p. 
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Publications of Interest to Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions 


HE List that follows has been compiled by Clara Esther Deering and Carrie E. 

Meares of Teachers College Library, Columbia University, to serve as a guide 
to the associations and publications in the field of higher education. It is a selected 
list of publications, regularly issued, which deal with problems of administration in 
colleges and universities. In the references to associations the name of the president 
is given first followed by that of the secretary. Unless an address is given for the 
association, communicate with the secretary in regard to securing proceedings or 
reports. The names of officers and the place and date of annual meetings of the 
associations are given in the United States Office of Education, Educational Directory, 


Part 4: Educational Associations and Directories (Bulletin No. 1). 


Association Yearbooks, Proceedings and Association of American Universities. 
Reports F. K. Richmyer, secretary, Cornell Uni 
aa i . versity, Ithaca, N.Y..- 
American Association of University Profes- el , ee 
‘ Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, University 
sors. f Chicago Press (Annual) 


744 Jackson Place, Washington; M. H. 
Inghram, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; R. E. Himstead, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 


Association of College Unions. 
J. E. Patrick, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; Paul B. Hartenstein, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Annual proceedings published in their Bulletin 
' 
»} 


Annual report, University of Pennsylvania, " 


; " 
ceipaia 


American College Personnel Association. 
Helen M. Voorhees, Mt. Holyoke Col- Association ot Colleges and Secondary 


lge, South Hadley, Mass.; Harriet E. Schools for Negroes. 
O'Shea, Purdue University, Lafayette, Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta University, 
Ind. r Atlanta; L. S. Cozart, Barber-Scotia Jun- 
Proceedings ior College, Concord, N.C. 

American College Publicity Association. Annual proceedings 


Eleanor R. Mosely, Boston University, 


Association of Governing Boards of State 
Boston; Russell Alexander, DePauw = y 


Universities and Allied Institutions. 


ees pa Greencastle, Ind. S. J. Galvin, Sheffield, Iowa; D. W. 
Springer, 209 Woodward Building, Wash 
American Student Health Association. ington. 
Dr. Charles E. Shepard, Stanford Univer- Proceedings 


sity, Calif.; Dr. Ruth E. Boynton, Uni- 


> aie Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. ’ 


Universities. 


\ al proceedings , -r 

oer Os J. A. Burruss, Blacksburg, Va.; Thomas 
Association of American Colleges. Cooper, University of Kentucky, Lexing 

19 W. 44 Street, New York City. Meta ton. 

Glass, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Proceedings 

Va.; Guy E. Snavely, 19 W. Stree 2 as . TT — - 

= es E. aw 44 Street, = Association of Urban Universities. 

New York City. . 2 ee : ' 

ee ai ies Eugene A. Colligan, Hunter College of 
es Fees me Ee ee lee the City of New York, New York City; 


of their Bulletin 
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Roscoe M. lIhrig, Carnegie Institute of 


‘T eC hnology . Pittsburgh. 
\ ‘ 


arnegie Corporation of New York. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. F. 
P. Keppel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~ 


City; R. M. Lester, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
Nev York City. 
Let oun 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Walter A. Jessup, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; H. J. Savage, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
5 i 

College Entrance Examination Board. 


43! W. 117 Street, New York City. R. 
M.Gummere, Harvard University, Cam- 
Mass.; G. W. Mullins, 431 W. 
New York City. 


bridge, 
117 Street 


Ant 


onference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 
R. B. Arwood, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort; William H. Bell, Alcorn A. 
and M. College, Alcorn, Miss. 


A, 


~ 


astern Association of College and Univer 


—_ 


sity Business Officers. 

G. D. Crofts, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo; H. S. Ford, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

M ite f the nnual 


istern Association of College Deans and 
Advisers of Men. 

Frank G. Lankard, Drew University, 
Madison, N.J.; Edward M. Twitmyer, 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 


Annua 


— 


astern College Personnel Officers Associa- 


— 


tion. 
Massachusetts State 
Alice Ramsay, 


London. 


(srayson 
Amherst; L. 
New 


Emory E. 
4 ollege, 
Connecticut College, 
Procee 


Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
William W. Comfort, 


Haverford Col- 
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lege, Haverford, Pa.; Karl G. Miller, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Annual proceedings 


National Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars in Negro Schools. 
A. L. Kidd, Florida A. and M. College, 
Tallahassee; S. Herbert Adams, Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. 


Annual proceedings 


National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men. 
James F. Findlay, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; F. H. Turner, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Annual proceedings 


National Association of State Universities 
in the United States of America. 
A. G. Crane, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; H. G. James, Ohio University, 
Athens. 


Annual transactions and proceedings 


National Education Association. American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Charles C. Sherrod, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn.; Charles W. 
Hunt, State School, Oneonta, 
ee 


Yearbook. 


Normal 


National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bess Goodykoontz, Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington; Guy M. Whipple, Clif- 
ton, Mass. 

Yearboc 


7 
ington, Ill 


k, Pul lie Sc hool Publishing Co., Bloom 


National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 

Louis A. Pechstein, University of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Fowler D. Brooks, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 


Yearbook 


National University Extension Association. 
B. C. Riley, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; W. S. Bittner, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Annual proceedings 


Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 
B. K. Farnsworth, State Capitol, Salt 
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Lake City, Utah; Paul S. Filer, 
Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Anrual proc lings 


oe 
N 
N 


Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 
P. A. Roy, Loyola University, New Or 
leans, La.; Shelton Phelps, Winthrop Col 
lege, Rock Hill, S.C. 
Annual proceedings published in their Quarter 
Supervisors of Student Teaching. 
Edith E. Beechel, Ohio University, 
Athens; J. W. Carrington, State Normal 
University, Normal, III. 
Annual pre 


Periodicals 


American ‘Teacher. Published by the 
American Federation of Teachers, 506 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. George T. 
Guernsey, ed. 9 issues. $2.50 a year 

Association of American Colleges Bulletin. 
Published by the Association of American 
Colleges, 19 W. 44th Street, New York. 
Guy E. Snavely, ed. 4 issues. $3 a 
year. 

Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors. Published by the 
American Association of University Pro 
fessors, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 
R. E. Himstead, ed. 

College and Research Libraries. Published 
by the American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. A. F. 
Kuhlman, ed. S 

College Publicity Digest. Published by the 
American College Publicity Association, 
Midland College. k reemont, Neb. Ww. E. 
Reck, ed. Monthly. $2 a year. 

Educational Record. Published by the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington. C.S. Marsh, 
ed. 4 issues. $2 a year. 

Journal of Higher Education. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. W. 
W. Charters, ed. 9 issues. $3 a year. 

Journal of the American Association of Col- 


5 issues. $3 a year. 


? 


4 issues. 33 a year. 


legiate Registrars. 


Published by the 


American Association of Collegiate Regis 
trars. M. E. Gladfelter, ed. Publication 
office: 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 4 
issues. $3 a year. 

Journal of the American Association of 

Published by the 
American Association of University 
Women, 16034 Eve Street, N.W., Wash 
ington. Ruth Wilson Tryon, ed. 4 
issues. $1 a year. 

Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women. Published by the De 
partment of Deans of the National Edu 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington. Ruth Strang, ed. 4 
issues. $2.50 a year. 

Junior College Journal. Published by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington. Walter 
C. Eells, ed. 8 issues. $3 a year. 

North Central Association Quarterly. Pub- 
lished by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary S« hools, Room 
1439, University Elementary School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Calvin O. Davis, ed. 4 issues. 
35 a year. 

Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes. Published by Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. H. 
L. McCrorey, ed. 4 issues. $2 a year. 

Southern Association Quarterly. Published 
by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Duke University 
Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Holland Holton, ed. 4 issues. $4 a year. 

School and Society. Published by the Sci- 
ence Press, Lancaster, Pa. for the Society 


Univ ersity Women. 


for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
525 W. 120th Street, New York. Wil 
liam C. Bagley, ed. Weekly. $5 a 
year. 

Teacher-Education Journal. Published by 
the Eastern Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers, 41 Press Annex 
Building, New York University, 26 
Washington Place, New York. Publica- 
tion ofhice: George Banta Publishing Co., 
450 Ahnaip Street, Menasha, Wis. Am 


brose L. Suhrie, ed. 4 issues. $1 a year. 
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MINUTES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES BOARD OF 


DIRECTORS MEETINGS 


May 290, 1940 


Board of Directors as- 
sembled at in the Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, May 29, 1940, those 
present including, Phineas L. Windsor, 
president; Willard P. Lewis, secretary; J. 
Periam Danton, treasurer; and the follow- 
ing directors: Willis H. Kerr, Blanche P. 
McCrum, Winifred Ver Nooy, Herbert B. 
Anstaett, Mabel L. Conat, 


the 
luncheon 


Members of 


Louis Shores, 


Donald Coney, Lucy L. Fay, Helen Hutch 
ings, Charles McCombs, Helen A. Russell, 
and Nathan van Patten. The following 
were also present by invitation: Robert B. 
Downs, president-elect of the A.C.R.L.; 
Charles H. Brown; and these committee 
chairmen: Carl M. White, Policies Com- 
mittee; A. F. Kuhlman, Publications Com- 
mittee; Harold Russell, Interlibrary Loan 


and Robert Miller, Committee 


on Departmental Libraries. 


( ommittee ; 


‘J he business meeting after luncheon was 
I] | Windsor 


called to order rV and 
it was voted to dispense with the reading 


President 


of the minutes of the last meeting which 
had 
Resear 

The 


( ollege 


already been published in College and 


hl 


secretary 


ioraries. 

reported the action of the 
Librarians of the Middle West 
lable in voting to disband their or- 
ganization in the interests of the Association 
of College and He 
stated this action had been reported to the 


Round 


Reference Libraries. 
new chairman of the College Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A.C.R.L. and that he had urged 
the chairman to prepare a program for the 
next midwinter session at Chicago. 

Dr. Kuhlman presented the report of the 
Publications Committee on the new journal 
College and Research 
balance in amounts received for subscrip- 
He requested 


Libraries, showing a 


tions budget estimate. 
that the Board of Directors apply to the 
Board of the A.L.A. for addi- 


over 
Executive 


1940 
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AT CINCINNATI 


tional funds for extra pages and promotion 
for the last issue of the current volume of 
the journal. 

It was voted to request the A.L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Board to appropriate the balance 
received over the budget estimate from sub- 
scriptions to Editor Kuhlman of the Com- 
mittee on Publications for enlarging the last 
issue of the present volume of College and 
Rezearch Libraries. 

It was also voted to request Editor Kuhl 
man to prepare a budget for Volume 2 of 
College and Research Libraries and to sub- 
mit the proposed budget to the Board of 
Directors of the A.C.R.L. during the sum- 
mer. 

An expression of appreciation was voted 
to Dr. Kuhlman for his work as editor of 
College and Research Libraries. 

The board also voted to approve the spe- 
cial appropriation of $75 already assigned to 
Dr. Kuhlman for the enlargement of the 
third issue of College and Research Librar- 
i¢s. 

Continuation of Publications Com- 
the fourth 
of the current volume, was also voted. 

Chairman Robert Miller presented a re- 
port for the Department 
Libraries, calling attention to the commit- 
sent certain library 


the 
tor 


mittee as constituted issue 


Committee on 
tee’s questionnaire 
schools on departmental library education, 
to the study on the question of Special Li- 
braries Association departmental groups, 
and to the report of the previous year. 
The board voted to continue the commit- 
tee for further study and research and to 
recommend to the sections concerned that 
they give attention to departmental library 
problems. Attention was called to the need 
for a section on engineering libraries. 
Chairman Donald Coney presented, as the 
report for the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, the new Constitution and 


by-laws of the Association of College and 
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Reference Libraries as published in the May 
issue of College and Research Libraries to- 
with 
amendments. 

It was voted to approve the report, in 


gether subsequent recommended 


cluding the revisions, and recommend it to 
the A.C.R.L. for adoption. 

Charles H. Brown then presented in out 
line a proposed Iowa State College study 
on “The Use of Books in the Different 
Courses of the College Curricula,” stating 
that a committee, of which 
man and Messrs. Windsor, Robertson, and 


he was chair 


Bishop were consulting members, was pro 
posing to apply the outline to certain insti 
tutions, particularly liberal arts colleges, 
and agricultural and engineering institutions 
to test its value. 

It was voted that the Board of Directors 
authorize a committee consisting of Charles 
H. Brown, librarian of Iowa State College, 
as chairman; William W. Bishop, librarian 
of the University of Michigan; Phineas L. 
Windsor, librarian of the University of Illi 
nois; and David A. Robertson, president of 
Goucher College, to make such a study with 
power to add to the committee as seemed 
desirable. 

Chairman Harold Russell presented the 
report of the Committee on Interlibrary 
Loan, offering a proposed code for the ap 
proval of the Board of Directors. Donald 
Coney presented an amendment to the code 
canceling the last sentence under scope and 
substituting: 

“Libraries making 
observe the provisions of the copyright law 


reproductions should 
and the right of literary property.” 

It was voted to approve the interlibrary 
loan code with Mr. Coney’s amendment and 
discharge the committee with appreciation 
for their work. 

Chairman Carl M. White presented the 
report for the Committee on Policy. 

He stated that it was the committee's 
function to determine what the A.C.R.L. 
should be and do, and that the committee 
was preparing the framework for the pro 
gram of the association. 

The board voted to 
mittee. 


continue the coin- 
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The secretary then presented the petition 


of the Agricultural Libraries Section of the 
A.L.A. for admission as a section of the 
A.C.R.L., duly 
of the A.C.R.L. 


It was voted to approve the application 


signed by twenty members 


and to authorize the new section with all the 
rights and privileges pertaining to the same. 

The secretary also presented the applica 
tion of the College and University Section 
of the Pennsylvania Library Association for 
admission as a geographic section of the 
A.CLR.L. 

It was voted to postpone consideration of 
this application pending proposed action of 
the A.C.R.L. in 
groups. 


The board voted to approve the A.C.R.L. 


relation to geographic 


contributing membership of $25 in the 
American Library Association for 1940. 

It also voted to discharge the Committee 
on Recommendations to the third Activities 
Committee with thanks. 

On vote of the board the Committee on 
the Review for Scholarly Books will be re 
ferred to the incoming administration with 
that they adjust the 
Committee on Publica 


the recommendation 
committee to the 
tions. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, the 
board voted to postpone consideration of the 
Van Deusen proposal for a Committee on 
Exchange of Duplicates. 

Chairman Shores presented the report for 
the Committee on Budget Compensations 
and Schemes of Service, making three re 
quests of the Board of Directors: 

1. A change of the committee’s name to 
Committee on Standards 

2. A special appropriation of $100 for the 
work of the committee 

3. The continuance of the committee with 
its present membership 

The board voted to request the committee 
to give further consideration to the question 
of its name; to approve a special appropria 
tion of $50 for the work of the committee 
for the balance of the fiscal year 1940; and 
to continue the committee until the next an- 


nual conference. 
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May 30, 


IQO40 


The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Windsor President 
Raymond Walters, of the 
Cincinnati, delivered an 
“The Early History of Cincinnati with Spe- 
cial Reference to Educational, Literary, and 
Publishing Interests.” 

Reports of the following A.L.A. commit- 
tees of interest to A.C.R.L. members were 


who introduced 
University of 


who address on 


then presented by the representatives noted: 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
chairman 
Committee on Union List of Serials and 
Board of Resources of American Libraries, 
Robert B. 


committee and member of the first 
the Library, 


Downs, chairman of the second 


Committee on Friends of 
Eleanor W. 
land 

4 ollege 
Lyle 


Falley, member from Mary- 


Librarv Advisory Board. Guy 


chairmar 


) 
Busine ss 


Chairman Donald Coney then presented, 
as the report of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, the Constitution 


and by-laws already approved by the Board 


new 


of Directors. 

Ihe board voted to approve the report of 
the committee with thanks. 

Charles H. 
State College, next presented an account in 
brief of the recent rise of the A.C.R.L. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Little, librarian of Mills 
College, Calif., urged the association to con- 
sider the need for geographic groups’ con 
nection with the A.C.R.L., 


groups of Pacific ( oast college and univer- 


Brown, librarian of Iowa 


citing especially 


sity librarians. 
It was voted to refer this matter to the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
It was then voted that the Association of 
Reference Libraries make for- 
Library 


College and 
mal application to the American 
Association for recognition as a division of 
that Association inasmuch as the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries has com- 
plied with the conditions imposed by the 
Association for such ac- 


Library Asso- 


American Library 
tion, and that the American 
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ciation be notified that the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association has applied for admission as a 
section of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries and has been accepted 
by the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. 

John R. Russell, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and chairman of the com- 
mittee on Cooperative Cataloging of the 
A.L.A., explained that the funds provided by 
the General Education Board for the co- 
operative cataloging project would be ex- 
hausted by July 1, 1941, and urged that the 
A.C.R.L. write a letter to the librarian of 
Congress commending the project in co- 
operative cataloging and urging its continu- 
ance. The recommendation was approved. 

President Windsor presented the report 
of the special committee to consider with a 
committee from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, the project for the publication of an 
encyclopedia of sports and games, recom- 
mending that the work of the special 
committee be continued and that an appro- 
priation of $50 be authorized for the com- 
mittee’s program. The board voted to 
continue the work of the committee and 
appropriate $50 from the current fiscal year 
budget, provided the conditions as set forth 
by Chairman Wilson M. Ranck be met. 

J. Periam Danton, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, then presented his report, the finan- 
cial statement for which is given herewith: 


Treasurer's Report 


Receipts 
Cash balance on hand June 7 

1939 ..- . . aT FT 
From memberships, including 3¢ 

for 19390, 1941, 1942 .......- 1,010.15 
From subscriptions to College and 

Research Sibreriee ; 358.00 
From the School Libraries Sec 

tion, credited to A.C.R.L 

Teacher-Training Subsection 23.75 
Miscellaneous .........+. 17.73 
otal Cash and Receipts - $2,449.95 
Expenditures 
University Libraries Subsection.$ 57.79 
College Libraries Subsection.... 11.01 
Reference Librarian Subsection. 15.84 
Junior College Libraries Subsec 

TIOTE wn ee eceeces . eececese 10.17 
Teacher-Training Libraries Sub- 

section (not taking into account 

credit of $23.75 noted above) 66.47 
lo the A.L.A. contributing mem 

bership ceorveeeseses . . ° ° 25.00 
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To A.L.A. f erwritin 
I t Al f ! pt 
received tor { nd RK 
s ch rari 56 
Expenses treasure {? 
cludit printing, ty 
2 ot f t 
ue ot tyI er 
ship list ¢ . 
Expenses, secretary fice 
Miscellaneous t iding re 
ler i] nominat gw < itte 
und ter c x ; 
Total Expe 1 $1.4 
Cas! Balance o Hand, Ma > SS 
{Audited and found rr V/ Z ! Lois 
\. R Cuartes B. S | 
The secretary, Willard P. Lewis, pre 


sented a brief report. 


College Libraries Section 
Business Session, May 27, 1940 


The report of the Nominating Committee 


approved and the following officers 


was 
elected for 1940-41: Chairman, Robert E. 
Stauffer, Mount Union College Li 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Business Session, May 29, 1940 


program on Wednesday 
Junior College Section 
and Reference 
The sec 


Following the 
May 29, 1940, the | 
of the Association of College 
Libraries met in business session. 
tion voted: 

Approval of the publication of 
Mohrhardt list of 
and that 
this 


Assov lation 


a supple 
books tor 
the secre 


ment to the 
junior college libraries, 
action 


forward notice ot 


Amer ican 


tary 
to the 
and the 


Library 


American Association of Junior 


Colleges 
forward the 


To appoint a committee to 


compilation and publication of current as 
well as supplementary book lists for junior 
college libraries 

Approval of the preparation of an eval 


uating list of periodicals for junior 


appointment 


Dr. Eells 


and _ the 
with 


college librar es 


of a committee to work 


COLLEGE 


The chairman of the Committee on Tel 
lers, Benjamin Powell, then reported the 
election of the following officers for the en 


suing year: President (for a term of one 
vear): Robert B. Downs. New York Uni 
versity, New York City; treasurer (for a 


term of three years): Constance M. 


Winchell, Columbia University Library, 
New York City; director (for a term of 
three years): Etheldred Abbot, librarian, 


Ryerson Library of Architecture, Art In 
stitute, Chicago. 

President Downs was then presented and 
made a few appropriate remarks. 


Witiarp P. Lewis, Secretary 


secretary, Mary 
College Libra 
Fina C 
Michi 


Ohio; 
Western 
Ohio; director 
Library, Alma, 


Alliane e. 


James, 


brary, 
Helen 
rv, Oxtord, 
Ort, Alma College 


rani. 


NATHANIEL L. Goopricu, Secretary 


on the establishment of a scale for such 
evaluation. 

To accept the invitation of the American 
Colleges to 


Junior partici 


Assoc lation of 


sectional meeting, at the 


pate, through a 

next annual meeting of that association in 
February 1941, and to appoint Lois Engle 
man to represent the Junior College L 


braries Section in the preparation of the 
program 

To approve the report of the Nominating 
Committee and declare the following officers 
as elected for 1940-41: Chairman, Gladys 
Johnson, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill 
N.C.; secretary, Maysel O. Baker, LaSalle 
Peru Township Junior College Library, La 
Salle, IIL. 

That beginning with secre 


1941-42, the 
tary elected one year become chairman the 
following year in order to insure continuity 
of experience. 


Lois ENGLEMAN, Secretary 
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Reference Librarians Section 
Busine Ss Se ssion, May 


The Reference 
proved the report of the Nominating Com- 


Zi, 1940 


Librarians Section ap- 


mittee and declared the following officers 
elected for 1940-41: Chairman, Sarah H. 
Grifhths, Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 


University Libraries Section 
Busine ss Session, May 29, 1940 


resolution of thanks 
ind appreciation to Douglas C. McMutrtrie 


The section voted a 


for all he has done to benefit American 
scholarship. 

Vay 77, 19040 

The section voted to approve the report 


secretary, Ruth A. Hubbell, Georgetown 
Branch, District of Columbia Public Library, 
Washington; member of the A.C.R.L. 
Board of Directors, Augustus H. Shearer, 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. 


Marcaret HutTcuHins, Secretary 


of the Nominating Committee and declare 
the following officers elected for 1940-41: 
Chairman, Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus; secretary, 

Litchfield, School of Library 
University, New York 


University 
Dorothy H. 
Service, Columbia 
City. 

Ropert A. MILver, Secretary 


Section for Libraries of Teacher-Training Institutions 


Following the program of the Section for 
Libs of Teacher 
Tuesday, May 28, 1940, which was largely 
to the “Study 
tion of the 


[raining Institutions, 


iries 
devoted on Teacher Educa- 
American Council on Education 
Its Implications the ot 
Teacher-Training Institutions,” it was 


voted to send to Karl W. Bigelow, the di 


ind for Libraries 


rector of the Teacher Education Commis- 
sion, a resolution expressing the interest of 
the section in the work of the commission 
ind suggesting that library representation 


} 


group of consultants. 


Vay 2uY, 


meeting of 
held Wednesday morning, May 29. 
B ircus 


e given in its 


Business Session, IQLO 


The business the section was 
Thomas 
representing the Carnegie Corpora- 


a brief talk entitled ‘““The Parable 


tion, gave 
of the Talents” in which he explained the 
basis for the selection of the teacher-training 
institutions receiving the Carnegie 
grants. 

Mabel Harris, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind., reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Library Instruction for Teachers 


in Service, requested the continuance of the 
committee to plan a curriculum which shall 


cover the knowledge and skills needed by 
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’ 


teachers in their teaching program. She 
requested that Earle Rugg and Carter Alex- 
ander be continued as members of the com- 
mittee. 

Louis Shores, reporting for the Commit- 
tee on Courses of Study (Joint Committee 
with the Round ‘Table Work with 


Teachers and School Administrators), em- 


on 


phasized the need for an agency to collect 
and distribute such courses of study. 
Frances Hepinstall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, reporting for the Committee 
on Book Selection, emphasized the need for 
monthly or quarterly lists of current educa- 
tional literature to supplement the Shaw 
and Mohrhardt book lists which were con 
sidered satisfactory for general needs. She 
further suggested that a committee of from 
three to five of the be 
asked to help in the compilation of the Sixty 
Educational Books of the 
It was voted to approve the report of the 


members section 


Ye ar. 


Nominating Committee and declare the fol 
lowing officers elected for 1940-41: Chair- 
man, Daisy L. Anderson, State 
College, East Radford, Va.; secretary, Mar- 
guerite Robinson, State Normal School, 
Cortland, N.Y. 


Teachers 


Lucy S. Bet, Secretary 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


of the kinds of libraries enumerated in Ar- 


Constitution 
Article } a 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall 
be “The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, a division of the American 
Library Association.” (The word “college” 
is understood to include college and univer- 
sity. The term is used 
to include such libraries as the Library of 
Congress, the John Crerar Library, the 
Newberry Library, the reference depart 
ment of the New York Public Library, and 
the reference departments of other public 
libraries. ) 


Name 


“reference libraries” 


Article Il. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the association shall 
be to promote library service and librarian- 
ship in the kinds of libraries enumerated in 
Article I. The association shall direct and 
carry on a program of activities to advance 
(a) the standards of library service, in the 
broadest sense, in these kinds of libraries, 
and (b) the continued 
scholarly growth of those engaged in work 
in these libraries. 


professional and 


Article I11. Relationship to A.L.A. 


Sec. 1. This association is organized as 
a division of the American Library Associa 
tion under the Constitution and by-laws of 
that Association and its Constitution and by 
laws (and any amendments thereto) are 
binding upon this association, insofar as they 
relate to divisions of the American Library 
Association. 


Article IV. Membership 


Sec. 1. Personal Members. Any 
or associated with, the work 


person 


interested in, 


! 
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ticle I may become a member of this associa- 
tion by becoming a member of the American 
Library Association and by complying with 
other conditions prescribed in the by-laws. 

Sec. 2. Institutional Members. Any li- 
brary of the kinds enumerated in Article I, 
or any other institution or organization ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, may be- 
come an institutional member by becoming 
an institutional member of the American 
Library Association, and by complying with 
other conditions prescribed in the by-laws. 

Sec. 3. Contributing and Sustaining 
Members. Any person or institution eligible 
to membership may become a contributing 
or sustaining member upon payment of the 
annual sums provided in the by-laws. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Members. On nomi- 
nation of the Board of Directors, honorary 
members may be elected by two-thirds vote 
of the members present at any annual meet 


ing of the association. Members of foreign 


library associations and those outside the 
library profession who have consistently 
aided the kinds of libraries enumerated in 


Article I are eligible to election as honorary 
members. Honorary membership shall be 
for life, subject to Sec. 5. 

Sec. 5. and Reinstatement. 
The membership of any individual or insti 
be suspended by a two-thirds 
Board of Directors. A 
member may be reinstated by a 


Suspension 


tution may 
vote of the sus- 
pended 


three-fourths vote of the board. 


Article V. O fhe ers ° 


Sec. 1. Officers and Duties. The officers 
of the association shall be a president, a 
vice president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
who shall perform the duties usually at 
tached to these offices. 


Sec. 2. Terms. The president and the 
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vice president shall be elected from the 
membership of the association and shall 
serve for one year or until their successors 
are elected and qualified. The secretary 
and the treasurer shall be elected from the 
membership of the association and shall 
serve for three years; or until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 3. President-elect. The vice presi- 
dent shall be the president-elect, and shall 
succeed to the office of president at the end 
of the president’s term. 

Sec. 4. Representation. The persons who 
are officers at any one time shall be chosen 
so as to represent as many of the various 
interests and groups in the association as is 


possible. 


Article V1. Board of Directors 

Sec. 1. Duties and Authority. The 
Board of Directors shall have general over- 
sight and direction of the affairs of the as- 
sociation, and shall perform such specific 
duties as may be given to it in the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws. It shall conduct all busi- 
ness pertaining to the association as a whole 
between annual and other meetings of the 
association, and shall have authority to 
make decisions for the association during the 
periods between meetings. It shall decide 
upon the expenditure of all funds belonging 
to the association as a whole, and shall be 
authorized to allot such funds to sections 
and committees. 

Sec. 2. Members. The board shall con- 
sist of the president, vice president, retir- 
ing president, secretary, treasurer, three di- 
rectors at large, and the directors elected by 
sections. The chief officer (or, in his ab- 
sence, the vice chief officer, or the retiring 
chief officer, in this order) of each section 
is an ex officio member without vote. 

Sec. 3. Terms. The directors at large 
and directors representing sections shall be 
elected from the members of the association 
for three-year terms, which terms shall 
overlap so as to insure continuity of policy. 


Article VII. Meetings 

Sec. 1. General Meetings. The associa- 
tion shall hold an annual conference at 
such place and time as may be determined 


by the Board of Directors. Meetings 
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may be called for any times by the board. 

Sec. 2. Section Meetings. Meetings of 
the sections shall be held at the time of the 
annual conference, and may be called for 
other times by the chief officer or other con- 
trolling agency of any section with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Admission to Meetings. General 
meetings are open to all interested in the 
work of the association. Sections may, with 
the approval of the Board of Directors, hold 
closed meetings. 


Article VIII. Sections 

Sec. 1. Establishment. Any group of 
twenty or more members of the association, 
representing a field of activity in general 
distinct from those of then existing sections, 
may organize a section upon receiving ap- 
proval from the Board of Directors. Sec- 
tions shall be composed only of association 
members. 

Sec. 2. Representation on the Board of 
Directors. Any section of 50 or more mem- 
bers shall elect from its voting membership 
one representative on the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Sec. 3. Autonomy and Authority. Each 
section shall, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors, have autonomy in, and re- 
sponsibility for, its own affairs and the ex- 
penditure of funds assigned to it by the 
Board of Directors. Each section may close 
its meetings to all but its own members. It 
shall have power to elect its own officers, to 
appoint committees relating to its own af- 
fairs, and to nominate such representatives 
on American Library Association commit- 
tees as may be authorized by the Board of 
Directors. 

When conflicts of interest arise between 
sections, the questions shall be referred to 
the Board of Directors for decision. 

Sec. 4. Affiliation. Members of the as- 
sociation may afhliate under the provisions 
of the by-laws with as many sections as they 
wish. A member affiliating with more than 
one section may vote for the sectional of- 
ficers and director in each section with 


which he affiliates. 
Article 1X. By-Laws 


Sec. 1. Adoption, Suspension, and A mend- 
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ment. 
and amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the association present at any gen- 


By-laws may be adopted, suspended, 


eral session of any annual conference, upon 
a written recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws appointed 
by the president. 


A mend me nts 


Article X. 

Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of members present at 
any general session of two successive annual 
conferences not less than four months apart, 
upon a written recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws ap- 
pointed by the president, provided that notice 
of the proposed amendments is published in 
the official publication of the association not 
less than one month before final considera- 


tion. 


By-Laws 


Article I. 
Sec. I. 


Dues 

Personal Vembers. 
personal member shall be the 
which the entitled 
American 


Dues for a 
allotment to 
from the 
Each per- 


sonal member of the association must desig- 


association is 
Library Association. 
nate the association as the division of the 
American Library Association to receive al 
lotment of American Library Association 


dues whenever he belongs to a class of 
American Library Association members from 
whose dues allotments are made. 

A member affliated with more than one 
section shall pay to the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation additional dues of 50 cents annually 
for each section with which he affiliates be- 
yond the first. 

Sec. 2. Institutional Members. Dues for 
an institutional member shall be the allot- 
which the association is entitled 


American Association. 


ment to 
from the 
Each institutional member of the association 


Library 


must designate the association as the division 
of the American Library Association to re- 
ceive allotment of American Library Asso- 
ciation dues whenever such allotments are 
made. 

Sec. 3. Contributing 
Members. The annual dues for contribut- 
ing members shall be $25; and for sustaining 


and Sustaining 
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These dues are payable 


members, $100. 
annually to the treasurer during the first 
month of the fiscal year. 

Sec. 4. Honorary Members. There shall 


be no dues for honorary members. 


Nominations and Elections 


Article Il. 
Sec. I. 
inate candidates for elective positions to be 
filled for the association as a whole shall be 
appointed by the vice president (president- 
elect), with the approval of the president, at 
such time as to enable this committee to 
meet during the annual conference preced 
ing the one at which elections are to be 


Committee. A committee to nom- 


made from the nominees. 

This committee shall, as far as possible, 
represent the various groups and interests of 
the association. 

It is the duty of this committee to select 
the ablest persons available for the positions 
to which nominations are to be made. In 
making its selection the committee shall keep 
in mind the following objectives: (a) the 
importance of developing leaders among the 
younger members of the association; (b) 
the desirability of rotating important offices 
among the various sections composing the 
the necessity of securing a 
which all 


association; (c) 
Board of 
will have as equal a number of representa 


Directors on sections 
tives as is possible at any one time. 
Candidates for elective positions tor sec 
tions shall be chosen as each section deter 
mines. 
Sec. 2. Reports. 
mittee shall report nominations to the secre 


The Nominating Com 


tary not less than six months before the an- 
nual conference at which nominees are to be 
considered. Nominations shall be published 
by the secretary in the official publication of 
the association not less than two months 
before the annual conference. 
Sec. 3. Nominations by Others. 
tions other than those by the nominating 
committees, signed by not less than ten mem 
bers of the association, shall be filed with the 
secretary not less than two months before 


Nomina 


the annual meeting and must be accompanied 
by written consent of these nominees. 

Sec. 4. Right to Vote. All members of 
the association shall be eligible to vote on 
the elective positions of the association. 
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members with a section 


Only afhliated 
shall vote for its officers and the director 
who will represent that section on the Board 
of Directors. 


Elections. Elec- 


tions to elective positions for the association 


Sec. 5. (a) Association. 


as a whole shall be made by mail vote in 
manner as the Board of Directors 
The candidate receiving the 


suc h 
shall determine. 
largest number of votes shall be elected. In 
case of a tie vote the successful candidate 
shall be determined by lot. 

(b) Sections. Elections to elective posi- 
tions for sections shall be made as each sec- 
tion determines. 

The election of directors representing sec- 
tions must be reported in writing by a sec- 
tion’s retiring chief officer to the secretary of 
adjournment of 


the association before the 


the annual conference. Any section failing 
so to report such election by this time shall 
lose its right to be represented on the board 
for the following elective year. 

The election of chief officers of sections, 
and vice chief officers, if any, shall be re- 
ported to the secretary in the same way and 


at the same time. 


Article II1l. 
Board of Directors. 
of the voting members of the Board of Di- 


Quorum 
Sec. 1 A majority 
rectors shall constitute a quorum. 


Sec. 2. Association. Fifty members shall 


constitute a quorum of the association for 
the transaction of all business except elec- 
tions to the elective positions of the associa- 


tion. 


Article Il’. Committees 


ye6 I { uthorization. Committees of 


the association as a whole shall be author- 
ized by action of the association or the Board 
of Directors, except as otherwise provided in 
the Constitution and by-laws. 

Sec. 2. Appointment of Committee Mem 
bers. 


pointed by 


Committee members shall be ap- 
the president (and he must ap- 
point them) unless it is otherwise provided 
in the action authorizing the committee or 
in the Constitution and by-laws. 

Sec. 3. 


Discontinuance. A committee 


may be discontinued only by the agency 


authorizing it 
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V ac ant ies 


Article V. 
Sec. 1. Elective Positions. 
to fill vacancies in elective positions of the 


Appointments 


association as a whole (except president and 
vice president) shall be made by the Board 
of Directors until it is possible for the asso- 
ciation to fill the vacancy at the next regular 
annual election in accordance with the by- 
laws. 

A vacancy in the office of president shall 
be filled, for the remainder of the term, by 
the vice president. This succession shall not 
prevent a person who succeeds to the presi 
dency because of vacancy, from serving his 
normal term as president the next year, as is 
provided in the Constitution. 

A vacancy in the office of vice president 
can be filled only by election as provided in 
the by-laws. 

If vacancies occur in the offices of presi- 
dent and vice president within the same 
term, the Board of Directors shall elect as 
president one of the directors or the direc- 
tors at large for the remainder of the term. 
When a next held, a 


president and a shall be 


regular elec tion is 


vice president 
elected. 

Vacancies on the Board of Directors shall 
be filled by election at the next regular elec- 
tion after the vacancy occurs. 

Appointments to fill vacancies on a com- 
mittee of the association as a whole shall be 
made by the president, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the action authorizing the commit- 
tee, or in the by-laws. 

Article VI. Years 

Sec. 1. Membership Y ear. 

ship year of the 


The member- 
association shall be the 
calendar year. 

Sec. 2. Fiscal Year. The 
of the association shall be the calendar year. 

Sec. 3. Elective and Appointive Year. 
The term of office for elective and appointive 
positions of the association filled annually 


fiscal year 


shall be the period beginning with the ad 


journment of the annual conference and 
ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. Terms of 
office for elective positions occupied longer 
than one shall be from 


the adjournment of the annual conference. 


year calculated 
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This by-law shall not apply to the term 
of office of any person elected by the associa 
tion to represent it on the American Library 
Association Council, or on any other Ameri 
can Library Association body, which may 
have terms of office differing from terms 
specified in these by-laws. In such 
cases the term specified by the Ameri- 


can Library Association shall prevail. 


Article V1l. Rules of Order 


Sec. 1. The rules contained in Robert's 
Rules of Order shall govern the association 
in all cases to which they are applicable, and 
in which they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and by-laws. 


Scientific Libraries in the Emergency 


f Continued from page 329) 


way. Vocational teachers will be needed to 
an increased extent in occupational camps, in 
the Army, in Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. Teachers must be trained in our 
universities and colleges, especially in the 
industrial arts. Universities. and colleges 
have unusual opportunities to see that these 
future teachers know of the books published 
in their fields and recognize the aid to in- 
struction that books can render. We would 
do well to set up in some of our universities 
typical school collections in various subjects 
and show how these books can be woven into 
the instruction of technical workers. 

For future reference I should like to men- 
tion with regret some of our deficiencies. 
There has been much emphasis on the lacunae 
in our book collections in the humanities and 
social sciences. Study of the book resources 
in the sciences and technology seems to have 
been neglected. Such collections too often 
are step-children in our university libraries. 
Sometimes they are not under the direction 
of the university librarian, or, if nominally 
under his direction, they are to a considerable 
extent in charge of clerks or left to run them- 
selves. There has been no effective national 
organization of scientific and technical li 
braries. Possibly this emergency may bring 
us together in cooperative action. There 
has been no study to determine material in 
the sciences and engineering not available in 
the United States, or available to a very 


limited extent. During the past few months 
lowa State College Library has had requests 
for the German periodical, Die Rader. The 
Union List of Serials does not indicate that 
any copy of this periodical is available in the 
United States. Correspondence has failed 
to locate a single copy. Another request for 
a complete file, for examination, of Astro- 
nautics comes as this is being written. The 
only set available in the United States, (not 
complete) according to the Union List, is 
in the Library of Congress and naturally 
this set cannot be made available to the 
workers in the midwest. If these incidents 
occur in one library in a non-industrial state, 
how many more cases must exist throughout 
the United States! We have failed to co 
operate in providing, at least in some library 
of the United States, complete files of each 
scientific and technical publication. Such 
publications may become essential in meet 
ing the increased demands of research work 
ers. 

This emergency, therefore, gives the scien- 
tific and technical libraries of all types an 
opportunity to expand their functions and 
to show that they are essential. It is hoped 
that committees of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and of other associa 
tions can add to these meager notes and can 
give more careful consideration to the func- 
tions of college and reference libraries in the 


present emergency. 
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A.L.A. Headquarters library offers the 
iz bound copies of 4.L.A4. Bulletins 
for cost of transportation: 1905-09; I9QII 


foliowi 


1919-21; 1922 (2 copies); 1923; 1924 
Unbound copies 


77 
5 (2 copies); 1926-27. 
for: Jan.-June, Oct. and Dec. (part 1 and 
2) 1931; Jan. and Feb., May-July, Sept., 
Oct., and Dec. 1932; Jan.-Aug., Nov. and 
Dec. 1933; 1934-36; Jan.-Oct., and Dec. 


1937; and Jan.-Sept. 1938. 


There also are bound copies of A.L.A. 
Papers and Proceedings tor the following 
years: 1894; 1897; 1898 (2 copies); 1899; 
1900 (2 copies) ; 1901-03; 1904 (2 copies) ; 


1905-06; 1907-08 (bound in one volume). 


Art Institute of Chicago, Ryerson Li 
brarv, Etheldred Abbot, librarian, offers for 
5 cents, plus postage, reprints of “The Fine 
Arts Picture Collection” by Elizabeth M. 
Fisher, Library Journal, Oct. 15, 1939. 


Columbia University Library, New York 
City. C. ¢ 
exchange: New York Tribune, annual in 


Williamson, director, wants on 


dex, 1893, 1894, 15895, 1597. 


Dayton (Ohio) Public Library, William 
J. Hamilton, librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation, 12 bound volumes of the 
Booklist, Sept. 1913 to July 1926, vols. 10 
22, with vol. 14, 1917-18 missing 

Emory University (Ga.) Library School, 
lommie Dora Barker, dean, offers for sale 
pies of 12th ed., Dewey Decimal Classif 


ation, 1 vol. ed., $5; 2 vol. ed., $6. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
Joseph L. 
following books to any libraries willing to 
pay the postage: 16 sets, The Cosmic Rela 
tions and Immortality, by Henry Holt, 2 
volumes, Houghton, Mifflin, 1919; and 30 
copies, On the Civic Relations, by Henry 
Holt, Houghton, Mifflin, 1907. 


Wheeler, librarian, will give the 


New York Public Library, Robert Lingel, 
chief of Acquisition Division, offers for ten 
cents in stamps: Talcott Williams: Gentle- 
man of the Fourth Estate by Elizabeth Dun 


bar. 400p. cloth. 


Wants and Offers 


Newark (N.J.) Public Library, Beatrice 
Winser, librarian, offers for $1 or on ex- 
change: an index to Joseph Atkinson’s His 
tory of Newark, published in 1878. 168p. 
Mimeographed. 


Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bil- 
lings, (Mont.), Margaret Fulmer, librarian, 
will send list of duplicate government docu- 
ments and magazines which libraries may 
have for cost of transportation. Write Miss 
Fulmer for list. 


Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, Earl W. 
Browning, librarian, offers for cost of trans 
portation: Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. 52, §3, 
1895-96 (bound) ; Charities, vols. 6-21, July 
1901, Mar. 1909 (bound); Charities Re 
view, vols. 3-10, 1893-1901 (bound); Child 
Welfare Bulletin, vols. 1-7, 1912-19 (un 
bound); Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
vols. 3-12, 1909-17 (unbound) ; Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, vols. 1-22, 1867-93 
bound); Mind, vols. 1-14, 1892-1905 
bound) ; Open Court, Feb. 1887-Oct. 1935 
(unbound); Philosophical Review, vols. 1 
14, 1892-1905 (bound); School Physiology 
Journal, vols. 8, 9, 10, Sept. 1898-June 1902 
Teacher's Institute, vols. 13-27, 
Sept. 1890-May 1905 (bound). 


(bound) ; 


Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, Tex., 
offers a collection of yearbooks, annual re- 
ports, handbooks, and almanacs, in whole 
or in part, to any library or individual for 
cost of transportation. Dates range from 
1926-37. A list will be furnished on request 
made to the library. 


Warren (Ohio) Public Library, Josephine 
Lytle, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: quantity of pamphlet material on 
the World War, 1914-18 including the many 
papers issued by the different governments 


and peace discussions. 


Gravesend (Kent, England) Public Li 
brary, Alex J. Philip, librarian, offers The 
Times from 1892—. The volumes, par 
ticularly in the early years, cannot be guar- 
anteed complete. Some are bound, others 
in parcels. Write to Mr. Philip for further 
details. 











The Library SG, ucvey 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 
by E. W. McDIARMID, JR. 


D ISCUSSES the survey as a device applicable to all types 


of libraries, for ascertaining the library’s possibilities 
and the extent to which those possibilities are realized by any 
given institution. Summarizes and describes specific methods 


of surveying various library functions. 


Nine chapters cover the community background for library 
service, library finance, administration, personnel, library 
collections, surveying the community for potential library use, 


surveys of larger areas, preparing the report and disseminat- 


ing the findings. Many illustrative maps and figures; tabulated 


reports from surveys; specimen forms from actual surveys. 


Selected bibliography. 


A first book in a field of growing interest, it “will be 
useful to those who have the imagination to select the factors 
in which their library needs evaluation, and who have the 
ingenuity to apply suggested methods of gathering data to 


local sources of information.” 260p. Cloth, $3.50. 
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